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ABSTBACT * ' . - ' 

The purpose of the research project was to develbp a 
comprehensive evaluation lodel that could be used tt revise and 
iiprove adult education prograis. The Jefferson County School" System 
was selected for testing the" lodel, aiTd the problei was tp determine 
how adeg^iately the systei provided quality adult education, prograis 
to Meet the needs of the citizens of that coMunity. The ladel ' 
developed contained a contextual (co««unity needs) coiponent and a \ 
program evaluation co»ponent. Besearch activities were organized into 
thre$ phases. Piase one was a literature review to develop evaluation 
criteria and phase two consisted of an evaluati<sn of prograis by 
randoaly -selected saiples of adult education teachers and currently m 
enrolled studeats via Mailed questionnaires. Additional data' 
collection MethcSds eaployed in phase three were: si general coMunity 
survey, an employer survey, a secondary data an^ysis ^f -co««unity 
needs by review of census and e*ploy«ent data/ an^ an educational 
census of all educational opportunities available to adults fro« 
other local education agencies. Based on an analysis of survey * 
findings, recoiBendations were aade for curriculup developaent, 
future research, and expanding the operating obaponents of th^ aodel 
to include cost benefit and product evalaatione. Appended ate a 
bibliography, the survey instruaemts and cover -letters, and results 
of the secondary data analysis. (BG) 
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CHAPTER-ir THE .MODEL. V /• . / 

' > . Introduction . " . / . - , - . 

' With tbe advent of the concept of >ife-long education for personal 

improvement And satisfaction, new en^has>s is being placed on;the* . 

development artd .revisioji of adult education programs, Howe\^r, these 

' » • * 

research and development lactivities have been held Sack because of a 

paucity x)f suitable evaluation models'. . ' 

Norton ( 1970)" recognized that evaluation of programs* was im- 

portant prerequisite for improving them: / , / ' . ' 

Before existing programs can bewmproyed, arid before* 
' ' access to programs of high quaii\y can be, insured^ 

- , • . adequate systems ahd techniques of eval|iiation must . 
•be developed and implemented. Th4 use of quick and 
often. highly subjective devices fore appraising the 
quantity quality, and cost-effectiveness of programs 
will not suffice.. ' Educators are gradually recognizing* 
-the importance and complexity of the evaluation 
process, -but have not yet takpp the necessary steps 

. • to fully .develop and operational i^e effective eval- 
uation programs (p. i). • 

• Ray. (19^3) after an extensive review of the evaluation literature 

found , that/ the metho*ds employed varied dramatically: - ' ^ 

. - The methods of eyalu'ation differ widely, they 

include general checklists, questionnaires, inter- 
\ . views, follow-up $nalys6s, and standardized test 
results, (p. ZI). 

Nprtpn and Ray express views that are important for an understanding 
of the current controversies concerning program eyaluation. AS Norton 
pofnts out'jnost educator*; seem to recognize the need for adequate systems 



and tephniques of evaluation; bat as Ray said, "the methods used vary 

widely.*'. - ^ - 

This author's review of the literature also revealed a lack of • " 

standardized instrum6nts*and pj^ooeSures suitable for use if/ the evaW-* 

ation 6f' adult education programs. - Fn addition, the review^also 

* coniFirmed the need for a better metho(|plogieal approach, which would 

incorporate input front a variety of .sdurces, and^effectiyely utilise 

,the existing, knowledge in the field/ With this in mind, this prefect 

was begun in an effort ,to' develop and test a comprehensive model for 

the evaluation and rev)iioj3 of adult education programs. ^ 

* / - . 5 . ' ^ • ^ \ 

Rationale for the^ftodel . ' \^ \ 

Process Comporrent \ * * " 

A review of the literature revealed that the^^methbds and procedures 
used to evaluate educational programs <fiffered widely; but tht,e itietKod-; 
.ology employed in most cases was process evaluation.; Irv this. approach 
organizational stnictur.es, educational processes, ecjuipme^t and facili- 
ties are judged against preset standards. This type of evaluation has 
been used for accreditation and many other purposes, i;iclud'1ng the 
allocation Of resources' (Starr, 1970). ' . * * 

This method usually invokes a comprehensive self-evaluatipp, ffnd 
an on-site, visit by a team of professionals. Menibers of the team ar^v • 

v. » ' ' I 

usually drawn frotn the ranks of state department personnel,- teacher- * 
educators, and educational administrators. ' ■, \*, ' / ; - 

Despite the prevalence of this approach, the "literature als'o con- . 



tained many sources who proposed' oj^ly a self -evaluation, because they 



felt if was easier and more feconomical' to conduct "(Byratn, 1965; Starr, 
1970; Ray, 1973; Wallace, 19/3).' Furthenn^re, it was ,found th^ many 
authors believed on-site visits to comphcated in nature, and time- 
'consuming. They also require considerable human and -financial resources 
and are believed by some to be basically-inconclusive (Starr, 1970; 
Byram, -1965). , ^ ■ • V ' * ' " • , 

Critics of the self -administered process evaluation, conducted 
wi^fiout a subsequent on-site vis'it, believe, th'at the results <^f such 
a stutly would be b-iased and that only an on-site visit would vali<late 
t^he self-study and suggest -further improvements (AVA, 1971). Despite^, ' 
such objections, this author belfeved that sav^ings in time^and mo^iey' 
were strong ^r^uments for the uie of a self-evaTuation, partTcularly , 
when it is recognized that effective evaloation must be continuous 

* • 

and on-|rofrt|> Additionally, several success examples of the use of 
this approa.ch had befen reported in the literature fRay, .1973, ^1974; ^ 
Wallace, 1973). . ' ■ . _ ' / . ■ ' 

All iSf the ^bi^ve factqrs were considered, and it was decided that . 
thts .project would utilize a self-ajdmtnistered process evaluation, 
without ^n^ on-site visit by a team of professionals;. The approach 

-used was similar to the ohe proposed by* Ray (1973), and featured the 

• . ' V V- * ■ ^ . 

following components: , ■ ' ' • ^ 

' ^ / ' ' • 

1- A student evaluations -information obtained from- current 
students . This form assessed perceptions dealing with 
' the quality of the educational process, the Interests 
and needs of the*student, motives for eri«lling, 
suggestions conceV^ning educational priorities, and* 
, basic denx)graphic data* " \ 

' 2.^ A teacher evaluation— this fprm sollcUed information 
^: similar to the 5,tudent evaluation, however, it was V 



broader in scope. It obtained additional infor- 
. mation on the-admiiifstratioi? of adult programs, 

adequacy of -budgets, and other information of a 
' . Professional nature. 



> Needs Component 



' The review of the literature also raised sorae doubts as to the 
ability qf prpeess* evaluations to give adult education administrators 
all the information needed for proper program revisions. It was*be- 
Tieved that these leaders needed more data on- the effectiveness of \ ^ 
th^r pr-ograms ii^ meeting the needs of their constituents'. H&ti ■ 
, (1969V recpgni zed* the importance-of analyzing needs, and called for 
a thqrtfugli-^and continuing study o.f the community. Neylan and Verner 
(196&)\1 so pointed out that: ! ^ •'*.'• 
-comprehensive curriculum evaluation and 



svision -model will increase support for and 
►ticipation in adult programs, because the . \ 
cum'culum will be related to real life < \ 
problems, interests, and needsWp. 59) y • 

This author felt that if info\mati.on\on community needs )^as to be- * 
us.eful it Had to be coTlecte'd on a Sj|(temaMc an4continuous b^.is.for ' 
the ex^ss purpose .of ^mp'rovj^ anAodifyitag proVams. Thi\ liew-. 
point wflfs based on the belief '|^hat,aduU educ\tion,Verhaps mo)e than' 
any other type, must be flexibU and reWnsivAr TheVefor^, its\- 
curriculum must be amenable td revisi'on,\an<i relWdnt to presentrand 
future students. In order to insure flexibility Vnd res pons ivenis's, 
it was felt that -informat^ion^from a variety of souVcfes "Was ne^dtfd. 
But the review of .the literature indicated that onA the Context-Input- 
Process r Product (CIPP) model proposed "by' Stuff! ebfeam (1974) focused on 
the needs of the community (contextual dimension). This lack of attentiop 
reinforced the necessity af a need component in the dfirrent model. 



The evaluation of community needs* was viewed as a pomplex and 
' \ difficult probletn. A review of the literature, re veal that the most ' 
* commonly^ used method of collecting this information was the questionnaire 

survey, . but the development of a suitable form was found to "be a formi- 
. dable task. ^Foremost among these measurement problems was the diversity 
of the clientele. Many adults wye known to have weaknesses in the 
V basic educational skills, while others had four or more years of college. 

These differing abilities prohibited the use of a 'questionnaire as. the 
sole source of information. It wa§ felt that differences in verbal 
ab1.1.ity rjade it probable thatjonly the more articulate would respond 
to a survey puestionn.aire. • ' 

< * * # 

> The wi*dely differing content of adult educatioVi .classes.was also 
viewed as a ^ problem^ Some courses were knbwn to be^taught for fh'e eii^y- 
menj of the student, while otheri attempted td^'HmprtJve 4j1d/or upgrade 
basic educational and vocational skills.' These widely differing pui?-' 
poses compounded the ^leasurement pr^lem, and limited the usefulness 
•of a questidnnaire. It was felt thatWtain kinds of Information 

lating to basic educational and vocatlor^ needs could best be obtained 
from specialized secondary sources, while data on personal iliterest. 
e^nd improvement courses could best be obtained from the general public. 
TKese beliefs led to the construction of separate forms for use in 
collecting datai from secondary and primary sources. . 

Furthermore, a relevance problem was feared. The Writer's past 
research Indicated that the wishes and desires of actual and potential 
students differed greatly from their abilities, aptitudes,, and motives. 
It was felt that the stated preference of a respondent for. a particular 
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* class would not insure that could, .or -wQuVd, enroll and complete 

♦ it successfully. This discrepancy between expressed and actual be-^ 
havior cast a shadow over the relevance of the information which cwould , 
be obtained in a single questionnaire study. In order to reduce th^ . 
chance "of acting on irrelevant information, inputs were solicited from 

a nialjer of sources within the community. 

The measurement pwblems were evaluated, and the following infor-. 
mation was collected: • ' - 

1. A general community survey ^-a questionnaire sent to a ^ 
representative sample of citizens to determine the.ir * 
perceptions of their own Individual interests and 

needs, their priorities for offering classes to meet ^ 
these interests and needs, suggestions for^new 
courses, and basic demo(praphic data, ' ' ' 

2. An employer survey- ;-a q^stionnaire sent to a repre- 
sentative sample of' local employers to determine their ' 
perceptions of the educational and vocational training 
needs of their organization; their priorities for 
offering classes to meet these needs, and basic 
organizational data. • • ^ 

3. , A secondary data analysis of 'community 'peeds— a formal 
.review of census and employment data was undertaken. 
Information on' the educational* level , age,^ccup^ion, 
unemployment rates, and loc^T occupational' employment 
projections were selected as thejninimum inputs. ^ ^ • 

4. An evaluation of the educational opportunities available 
to adults from*other local educ^ation agencies^ 

- * / 

Conclusions 

It was assumed that\adult programs qould be improvediby deter- 
mining the perceived educational needs of the corrmunity, and by eval- 

uating the effectiveness of the programs established to mpet these needs. 

* * 

While it wa« recognized that this approach was not truly comprehensive, 
it was believed that it would facilitate the development ^f a relevant 

14 
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- ■■ .\ • • ■ • 

curriculum, jnsurfi the maintenance of that curriculum in adult programs, 
and" serve as the basis for a more comprehensive analysis in the. future. 
» . The development of this project was influenced by the program 
planning model prbpos'ed by Ourston (1959). His method consisted of the 
•following steps: - ' • ^ • * . •. 

1. Determine the needs, interests', and probJlems .of the ' 
; adults in the community (contextual eyaluation); 

2. Identify educational objectives; , * 

I 3. Structure the learning activities; 

4. Establish an evaluation procedure. (Writer's note: 
* preferably with process, product, and cost-benefit 
components. ) ,' • • 

This project emphasized the first and fourth elements of the Durston 

. / / ... . . \ 

Mqdel. ProttMureS and ih'struments were developed for the assessment of 

community needs, and f.or the self-evaluation of the process elements of 

adult programs- (see Figure 1). Unfortunately, tijiie and funding con- 

straints prevented the logical extension of the research into curriculum 

development (items 2 and 3 .of the Durston model ), and the developmerit . 

of cost-benefit and product, evaluation techniques to supplement the 

-process a?id contextual evaluation components (see review of literature). 
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CHAPTER Ux TH£ PROBLEM AND THE PROCEDURE 



Background 

A review of the literature had indicated: 

1. The need for the evaluation o.f adult programs alon^ several 
dimensions. 

2. A variety of methods and instruments were^urrentl>^in ^&e. 

3. A need for an evaluation mo<el which would permit 'evaluation 
and -revision of adult programs based on- comraunTlty needs. 

4. That no model had been reported, which featured bpth pfocess^-- 
and need components. ' ' ja 

Since 'evaluation was one -of the top priorities KentucJ^y, the^t 
posed model was brought to the atteiltiou of the State Department of 
Education, and funding was arranged through the' By/eau of Vpcatforial. 
Education. " %. : . ' . • 

The largest adult educatipn p^ogrlm in Kentucky was conducted by 
the Jefferson County "School System. This system was. chosen as the site 
for the testing of the model. 

The Jefferson* County System was i ndepend^ij^t of the Louisv^llle City 
System at the time this research was coqd^icted, and the Ulter also 
conducted adult education pro^ami^ Tlie University of Ipuisville, the 
University of Kentucky Community College System, afid various private 
colleges also Qffe^^ed courses in adult and co.ntinuing education. 

The county System was .'faced with the prospect of merger with the 

_^ . > ■ ' -S;^— * • ' ' 

city system, and a corresponding incpease in their responsibility for 
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^the^d«T,ivery of ^duU, education services. Because of its, current and 
future ^conrdjtments , officials of the Jefferson County Syatem were 
especially interested in the projeci. \William^ Aj^cen; director of 
vocational education, and Curtis Whitman, direction, of continuing 
eduj^ation were especially helpfirl duringv^the entire project. 



1974 



Testing of the. model took place during the spring ^ancj. summer of 



. * . ■ * . , Statement 6f the Problem 
'The problem was defined as follows: 

"How adequately does the adplt education program in 
the Jefferson County School System supply quality adult 
educatloa prooranis to meet *the needs of the citj^erls of 
that .cbmmuni ty?" ^ - ^ ^ 



Pur^)Q5€^ ^nd Ot(3 actives 
This research wa^ descriptive in natasre; As suclj it was diff-ici^Jt 
to malice statements about expected outcomes. Instead, the' purposes erf 
the.-prpject were specifically delineated by the following information . . 
objectives, or questions to be answered by the researchr ' 

1. What shouldcie the criteria for evaluating adult/ 

education -programs? • • , * 

2. How should adult program areas be defined and classified?* 

3. What were the adult education opportunities available to / 
the' adults of Jefferson County? ' - , . / 

4. What were the areas where adult programs provided duplica- 
tion .of services?'- ^f duplication existed, was it warranted? 
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5. What' was the present ^tat us of the existing adult education programs^ 
ia Jefferson County?; 'flow adequate were these Vo^rams? 

6. Hpw did p^st-participants tn the Jefferson Country program f-eel^about 
the effectiveness of tliese courses?. Are recodmendationj^ for improver 
ment t^o 4>e made based on these evaluations? 

7. Whafvpas the current educational level of the adults Vn Jeff erson- County 
(Ify census tract)? , - . . • 

8. What were perceived edpcationa], needs of the citizelis of Jef-ferson 
County? 

9. What were the professional and occupational aspirations ofxthe citizens 
of Jefferson County?- ' * ^ 

10. What were.th'e educational requirement;8 of the business and industry 
organizations of Jefferson. County? 

11. V Based on the demand ior classes and the adequacy of existing programs 

what reco^endationq^ can be made concerning: course revisions? deletions 
aadltlons? ^ -* . t » . 

'\ I .. . ' . ■ ■■ ^ 

12. What recommendations can )ie made to standardize ' terminology and * 
clearly identify ^dult pr^ram areas? : ^ 



13. How do adult education p/;ogram preferences differ among teachers ' 
students, employers, andt the genfe^al public? . ^ 

14. How do vocational traitring preferences differ among students, employers " 
and the general public? - * > r / 

/ ■ ■ ' ■' * 

15. Is there a significance/difference between the evaluation of teachers 

. and stu(}ents when ratting adult education programs dn Jefferson County? 

^/ri" "1-tionship between selected ■ stude'nts demographic variables 
' ~ TiL L . preferences, adult program preferences, program 6valtia- 

> tion, teacher and class evaluations, and the adult ^notivation index' 



Defini tions 
f* * — 



\ ' - 

For purposes. of this study tf>p. following definitions were adopted: 

^" factor for e^^aiuatlon was considered a positive response 

to the following questions: ^ oc 

(a) Do - X . 
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we have enough programs of a sufficient quality to 
satisfy the educational needs of our adults^ (b) Are 
these programs conducted by instructors and administrators 
who can provide relevant and meaningful instruction? 
^ (c) Is the curriculum broad enough to include all areas 
of. interest td the community? (d) Do we have enough 
'facilities, equipment, and supplies of a proper quality 
available for adult programs? (e) Do the methods ^of 
instruction take into consideration the qharactertstics 
of adult learners?' (f) Do the present and prospective 
adult learners receive the guidance and counseling th^y/ ' 
heed to be successful? . ^ 

2. Quality— A quality aduU education program ^is one that 
will enroll an interested,^ qualified student/ regardless 
of his mental or physical capabilities, in a program of 
study designed to meet his personal needs and/or desires. ' 
Quality programs will' always strive, to offer a curricula 

. that will meet the needs of the community, ^ 

3. Adult Programs (adopted from DeCrow & Loagne, 1967 )— '(a) 
Adult basic education, (b) Literagy and secondary education, ' 
(c) Psychology and human relations, (d) Contirruing education 
in vocationaj-techrrical and , professional areas, ('6) Manage^ 
ment and supervisory training, ^(f) Family health and home 
management, i.er, occupa-tional training of adult;s for homeV 
family, consumer and parental roles, (g) Recreation and/or 
leisure tfme. activities, i.*e.,\arts, crafts, and recreation, 
{h) Thfr fine arts (mysio, creative writing, drama), 

4. V Community— For purposes of this study, the community included\ 

both Jefferson -County arid the City^f LouisviSle. In addition 
the 'term also- referreS to several. pLUblics within thi^ geo- 
graphical area: ^ (a) Students— participants in adult education 
programs during ^the fall and spring of 1974^ (b) General 
, public— potential students residing in the community, (c). 
•B;[siness cfrganiz&tions and public institutions which were 
both suppliers of students and employers of graduates, 
. . id) Teachers in adult education programs during 1974, 

5. Adult Educations -Instruction offered day or evening to 

• adults or out-of-school youth, ov^' 16 years of age, who 
are not seeking a two- or four-yeafr degree a"t a > col lege, 
uniyer^sity,' junfor college, techni^cal school i or other 
institutions of this type; \ * 

6. Eyaluation-'-The process ^of obtaini^rig, and providing useful 

^ information for judging decision alternatives to individuals 
charged with the responsibility for improving the (luality of 
education (Stufflebeam, 1974,, p. 267, and Norton; 1970, ^ 
p. t3B). . ^ ^ . 
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7," A(icred1tat1on— A method of periodic educational 
, . evaluation.^vhich assumes that if certain .standards ■ 

. ^. -are met, quality ^ucation-is tHe outcome (Brown, 
/ • ..* p. 3). Based on tlie infomation' collected, 4e<lis ions .. . 

. ... - . ^ are made on the ability^of-the educational agency 
= 'to supply ^qua^ity edilcational services. 

. * 8. Program Evaluation> --The cohtinoous process of collecting 
' ' - ' ' val.id and reliable data for the purjioses^ of comparing 

•} .. program outcomes' with progr*ain objectives, the process , 
^; ' ' -15 conducted to provide useful information for making 
' ^ - ; sound educational decisions. "^Educational ''decisions 

refer to making a choice among alterna^tlves for . action 
In respohs'e to educational needs and limited resaorces 
■ . , (Norton, l970v 4). l). The mosf cortnonly used form of 

. , . • program evaluation is the process evaluation, but other' 

. , ^pes include product, cost-benefit, and 'contextual \ 
evaluations. . • • • " . • . . 

9. P'rocess 'Evaluation— The procedure by which organizational , ' 
" ' : structures, educational processes, equipment; and facili- '. 
. . . ties are judged against preset , standards. This evaluation 

. , methodology (normally) ipcludes^ a, selfrefraluation» plus • 
. " an -exteftsive/. local, school. .visitation by state, leve^ personnel 
, " to secure eyaluat?ion data about programs,' equ'ipmeint and 

. facilities (Starr,' 1970, f)p. 4-5). , * ^ 

• > ■ , lO"- Self-evaluation,- or Self -administered ChecRlis^t Eyalijation- ^ 

/ _ , ■ A comprehensive procedure by which the staff Qf a local T " 

■ ' . • education agency, .pr sichool , examines their=^programs by 
means of a rating scale type of checklist furnished by a- 
higher authority.* The checklist gathers data on the 
E quality aspects of 4;he program,, as' perceived by local . . . 
. staff. • . , » ■ 

. • , 11- On-site- VtsHinq Tean— A panel of experienced educators 

who visit; and evaluate a local adylt program. The group ». 
could have-manbers drawn from one, or more,- of the following 
"^ypes of professionals: state staff, teachtr-educators , 
advisory council members, business and industry volunteersj ' 
' ■' and knowledgeable citizens. 

. ' ' ^ - ■ . '• 

12v . 6ontextual E\^a'luations— Research' that will s^M planning 
decisions by identifying unmet needs, unused opportunities, 
' . unsolved problems, wKich affect various- segments of the 

population. The resolts are use*d as the basis for ^ 
curriculum and program development. 

* -r 1- 

13. Product Evaluat i ons— Research that assesses the quality 
•r ot-the performance of the graduates of adult programs. 
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14. - Cost-benefit Evaluations—A marginal form of economic 
analysis^ in which the benefits to the community are 
compared with the dollars' spent for adult education 
(costjsK In theory, as long as the dollar value of 
the benefits exceeds' the expenditure, society should 
assume those costs. ^ 



Research Design and Field Work 
A^^ndeptual ^Framework 

This study;>As organized into three phases. ^ 
1. Phase Oiife- -Based on a review of the, literature, evaluative 
critiera,, f .e77^stan35^^ , evaluation, were developed. 

Tliese* evaluation components yJS^ {see Table 1): 
* Instructional materials 

(b) Non-<instructional services ^ 

(c) Curriculum 

(d) faciilities 

(e) School Reorganization 



the 



^si 



\ 



11 existing courses, and DeCrow and Loagne'!S^^1967) taxonomy, 
)wing standardized categories of prpgram areas ^er& developed: 



(aj Adilrtt basic education 
•^b)jLti|eracy aijd secondary education 

(c) Psychol^jy and 'humaij' relations 

(d) VocationalAtechnical training 

) * ' 
. ( 

(e) Management and'^ervisory training 

(f) Family health and home management 

(g) l^eqreation and leisure time activities 

(h) The. fine arts 
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TABLE 1 



A Concep.tual Model 'Of the Researci) Design 
{^ase 1) 



Area of St^ 


Population/Sample 


Data Requirenfents 


Data Collection 


/ 






> 


Evaluative 
Criteria 


■ r:\ 

N/A 


• 1- Behavioral Ob- 
jectives. 


• ♦ 

1. Literature 
revievf 






2. Standards 


2. Panel of 
experts 


B. Taxonomy 
of Program . 
Areas 


/ " 


!• Existing class* 
offerings 


1. Literature ' 
review 

2. Panel of 
experts 



< ^ 
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2. Phase Two>-In this phase,. comprehensive self-evaluations w 
conducted by mail. The primary-purpose of this research was to de^erm 
the status of adult education in Jefferson County. It was conducted .in 
three primary areas (see Table 2): * ... * 

(a) A Self-study-A random sample of 100 adult education 
teachers from various schools and programs were asked, 
to complete a s^lf-rating process evVluatioh form. It ' 
was based on the components identifieVin Phase One. • 
TTie. respondents were, also asked to give a contextual . ^ 
evaluation of th? relative i/nportance of the -various 
adult program areas. (See Appendix A) About 70t of * ' 
the teachers p'articipated in the evaluation. - . . 

(b) - Student EvaTuation-ThrPP hundred adult students were 
. randomly selected (from the rosters ^f the>all and spring 

classes of the 1973-74 sd'Hool year! They were contacted 
by mail and asked to participate.' 'information was ' 
obtained on their perceptions of the quality of adult 
education -programs, classes, and teachers.^ Additional ' 
informatibri was 'obtained on the students' interests. . > 
needs. -and priorities concerning adult edication.- - 

Students w^re also .asked to volunt^er^information con- 
. . cern-ing their motives for enrolling in an .adult program. 

About 53%- of he sample- returned the forms. A copy of 
this ev^uation instrument is included as Appendix bV 
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3. Phase Three--Contextual- evaljlia^^^ were conduced by mail 
with four target groups: teachers and students (s^e Appendices A and 
B)t the general community' (see Appendix IX), and employers .(see Appendix 
E), Certain elements of the forms were the same for all groups and this 
wade U possible to compare the perceptions of several researcH popu-v 
-Nations (see Table 3). . ^ 

(a) The teacher and student evaluations' have already^been 

- * . discussed in an -earlier section; the contextual elements ; 
were merely separate sections of the same forms .\ 

(b) General Community Survey--Thr^e hundred families fwere' 
randomly selected from the Greater Louisville Street 
Directory. ^Aboiit 48% of "the respondents returned thfe - 
«forms. They were asked to identify vocational training 
priorities, rank* the ei9ht adult program areas according 
to* their importance, and make suggestions "tor new courses, 

(c) Employers Survey--Three hundred employers were selected 
from the Dunn and Bradstreet ^Omnetciat listings, which 
included all types of business .(retail, service, manu- 
facturing, e^.). Only 20% returned the forms/' " 

(d) Secondary Data Search— In addition to the surveys a com- 
prehensive review of the published data in the coinflunity 
was summarized by means of Appendix F. Tfiis. information . 
included data on educational levels, unemployment, 
employment, arid other pertinent community data. 
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Instrumen tation 
^ Teacher and Student Self-Evaluatioh Foms \ 

; ' '■ V:v 

These sections of the forms, consisted of 'a series of ratings 
based on these five essential compwients of ao educational program: 

1. Instructional materials 

2. Non-instructionaV services - 

3. Curriculum » 

4. Facilities 

"\ 5. School re-organization 

Each of these forms were designed to be simple and easy^to use. 
It was intended that they be brief enough for "practical use. 

During the development of the instruments it was assumed that se^f- 
evaluations were Influenced by the attitudes and opinions of the rater. 
This led to the conclusion that the instrument should be developed in a 
way consistent with most oth» attitude measuring devices. .The tech- 
nique employed was .similar to ttje one proposed by Likert (193^). The 
scoring and interpretation of these forms is given in- Tables 4 and 5. 

^ Likert advocated'the use of questions worded both positively and 
negatively with respect to the phenomena being rated. Respondents, were 
.asked to complete suoh a qOestionnaire. " Favorable questions were score(l 
as follows . - . . " — 
Strongly agree = 4, ' ~, 



Agt^e = 3 
Disagree = 2 
Strongly disagree = 1 



This type of scoring allows people having the most favorable 
attitudes to obtain the highest total score, summary of Che scoring 
atxl interpretation bf these forms is presented in Tables 4 and 

The reliability of the forms was determined by ^means of a split- 
halves test, which was adjusted by means of the "Speannan-Brown "Prophecy 
Formula" (Spearman, 1910t. The coefficients of reliability were .7^ 
for the teachers' instrument and .80 for the students' form. 
A Student, Teacher and Class Evaluation Form 

This section also featured a four *pofpt Likert scale, much like 

' • ** > * 

the one described in the above paragraphs. Scoring and tnterpreta- 

. * 

tion of this section is summarized in table 6. The- adjusted split- 

halves rarliafciility coefficient was ,94. 

Adult Educa tion Program Preferences - / 

: . ' \ ■• ■ 

This section was u^ed in all of the forms. It consisted of 
simple ranking of the importance of each of the eight adult program 
areas. The respondents' answers were assigned a numerical value, 
which would emphasize programs that were considered not important. ^ 
Thus, the nearer a response is to four, the maximum weight, the loyrer 
the perceived^ importance of that prograrrilarea to the rater. 
Student Motivation Index 

TRis section of the form was designed to determine what factors 
influenced people'to feiiroTl in adult classes. ThTadjusted split- 
havle5Velicibility of this, section was .'94. ■ -'^ 

• • • 

CprfclCidinq Remarks • * ^ • • * 

• The other parts of the forms are self explanatory, and were 
Included "to supplement and expand the primary sections. They included* 

i 



such things as respondent demographics, vocational preferences,. 
a^^3suggestions for new "adult classes. 
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AdqVt Education Teacher Eval>iation Scoring Sheet ' 



Question No. 

i 
2 
3 
4 

■ 5 

' .6 
7 

8 . ' 
9' 
. 10 
11 
12 
13 * 
14 
' 15 
16 . 
17 
18 
- 19- 
20 . 

. 2r, 

22 
. 23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 • 
29 



Component f 
Instmctlonal Material 
Non-1 nstrutftlonal Services 



Curriculum 

M 

II 

' It 
II 
II 

Facilities 
II 

£J II 
• II 



School Reorganization 

Instructional Materials 
II 

Curriculum 
Facilities 
School Reorganization 



N 

II 
U 
•1 
tt 



Scoring 

1-4 
.4-1 

4-1 
4-1 
4-1 
flH 
4-1 
1-4 . 
•4-1 
4-1 
1-4, 
1-4 . 
1-4. , 
1--4 
1-4 
1-4 
4-1 
1-4 
1-4 
4-1 . 
1-4 
4-1 ' 
1-4 • 
4-1-' 
4-1 . 
1-4 
1-4 • 
4-1 
1-4 
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TABLE'S . ' • . 

ADULT EDUCATION STUDENT PROGRAM EVALUATION SCORING SHEET* 
Question Number Component * Scoring 



. 1. 


* viuwwiv/iiai iiowciioi 


* 1 A 


2. 


II II 






Non- instructional Services 


4 - 1 


4. 




'4-1 


5. 




A - 1 
4 • J 


6. 


tt 




7. • 


II 


A - 1 


8,. 




1 - d 


9. 






10. - 


II 


4-1 


n. 


Facilities iu-^^^^ 


1 - d 


12. ' 


II 


1 - 4 




It 


1 - 4 






/ 1-4 


15. 


11 


. 1-4 


16. 


n 


1- -. 4 


17. . 


School Reorganization 


4 - 1 


18. 


It It 

* 4 


1 - 4 



♦These questions are the same as the first 18 on the form used by 
teachers. 
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TABLE 6 

, ADULT EDUCATION -TEACHER AND CLASS SCORING SHEET 

Question Number . Compohent ^ Scoring 

1. - Clas5 1-4 

2. . ' Teacher . 4 - *! 

3. Teacher 1 - 4 • 
•4. " ' . 4-1 

5. • " .1-4 

6. • "■ 4 -,1 

7. " . . . 1 - 4* 

8. - " .4 -• 1 . 

9. ^ ' ■ " ^ 1-4 

10. * . " ■ . 4 - 4 • 

n. ' . Class 4 - 1 ; 

12. . * • « ' 1-- 4 

13. " 4 - 1 

14. • • " 1.4- 



4-1 

16. " : 1-4 



\ ■ 



\ 
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CHAPTER III: A REVIEW OF THE EVALUATION LITERATURE 

troduction 



Intr 
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This review is divided into the two major sections listed below, 
. . ■ . V' 

vand for the convenience of the reader a sunmar^of each is presented. 

\^ Evaluative Criteria . z 

Evaluation is not. possible without pr^se^-standards, or norms. 

Criteria are based on goals anct objectives, (^e frequently mentioned 

» ^ " 

gSal is quality. v 

Types and Methods of Evaluation ' b * ' 

^ There are a number of types in current u^,eage, but thQ most 

I- 

commonly used is the^Rrocess evaluation. Thik^type of research is a 

\ ' • 

. necessary part of a total evaluation prOgramJ^ut other important^ 
elements 'are:, product eyalua-tions, cost-bene^^t ev#44jj|tions and 
community needs evaluations (contextual)* Eaich bf these can* properly 
be*classified as* different forms of program evaluation. 

Process evaluations are useful for stimulating action to improve 
•programs, and to maintain mi nimuitt standards. ..But, they are not vpry useful 
for measuring the aitount and effectiveness of .the material learned 
(product evaluation). Nor, can they help to .justify the costs of 
educating students. Furthermore, they usually do not provide the 
information necessary to determine if the community's needs are being 

34 ' ■ * ; • d 
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L. Process evc/luati^ns analyife the total educational system in terms 
of pre-selected quality $tandards. The norma-r procedure involves a 
self-siudy, which is followed by an on-site visit by a committee of 
experts. However^ many authors telieve that a self-evaluation is 
sufficient. These writers feel'that self-ratings are particularly 
useful for on-going types of evaluations designed to improve programs, 
and that^^n^^ite visi^ are "costly and time consuming'." 

Very few process evaluations Include an analysis of qommunity needs, 
their prime concern bein^he quality of existing programs, but several 
authors have advocated a contextual (needs) dimension for program eval- 
uations. * . ^ 

Students, teachers, advisory committees , l^ifiistrators and the 
general public were all found to figure prominently in both contextual 



and process evaluations. 
Conclusions 



The review of the literature revealed that the proposed model 

WW consistent with the prevatling thought in the field. It^lso * 

^demonstrated that there were at least four separate dimensions io 

program evaluation: . * 

1. Process Evaluations— self-jfatings, with, or without^ an 
on-site visit. \ 

» * 2. Product Evaluations— test scores, job success, emotional 
stability and personal satisfaction measurements. 

3. Cost-Benefit Evaluations— marginal' analyses of, the benefits* 
obtained from each a.dditional dollar spent. \ 

4. Contextual Evaluations— perceived needs, in the community 
(surveys of advisory committees, the general public, students, 
teachers, and e; ployers). 

' \ 

V So, 
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The searctf also indicated that there appears to bQ s scarcity * . 
of empirical data in the literature dealing with postsQcondary pro- 
gram evaluations. What littl6 data that Is available treats the 
process evaluation of two-year community colleges, and only Balcer 
(1973) mentions adult programs in his postsecondary evaluation model. 
Obviously, there is a need for further research in the jrea Of adult 
•program evaluation. 

* - Evaluative Criteria . » 

Evaluative criteria, have been defined as "measures against which 

something is judged (rules, standards, norms, objectives'^, or conditions)" 

(Steele and Moss, 1970). It has been generally conceded that evaluation 

is not possible wthout these c/iteria.. In fact, Qcoft Educational ^ 

Services, an evaluation consulting business, in a recent brochure, 

.stated: ' * • ^ 

The t^rm criteria has long been equated with ' 
precise measurements' in the field of evaluation. 
One formulates goals, analyzes them Into perfor-'^^ 
mance objectives, and the'n establishes levels 
- *'of performarjce or standards, which are call^^ 
criteria. ... Criteria are the bases on which 
choices are made (p. 4).. 

The key concept 'in establis^hing evaluative criteria 1s the 

, establishment of goals apd objectives. One goal that ^eeins to be 

mentioned more than any other is quality (AVA, 1971; R^, \973). 

* 

The approach proposed by Ray and the AVA calls for the develop- 
ment of a list of characteristics of quality proigrams, and quality 
outcomes^ Educational programs arfc-±h6n evaluated in light vOf these 
characteristics. 
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Squires hsSQ) proposed that an evaluation should examine the 
quality characteristics of these program conponents: 
• . !• Instructional staff 
V ^ 2. Curriculum 

3. Supervision and administration 

/ 

. 4. Facilities 
S^'t^ui^nt and supplies 
6» -Methods of instruction ^ * 
" 7. Guidance and counseling 
. . ■ 8. Instructor training 

9. Program development . , 
Researchers at the University of Kentucky developed self-evaluation 
forms for parents and teachers, and they identified the following quality 
criteria: 

1. Instructional materials needs 

* # 

2. Non-instructiorral services ' ' 'I \ • 
* 3» School reorganization 

4. \ Curriculum 

-5. -^^ysical facil'ities ' ' . " 

6. Community involvement 
Stutz studied seven two-year postsecondary institutions in New 
York to determine the conditions under which programs succeed. He 
based his criteria on these elements: 

1. Administrative and fi^c^l support 

2. Curriculum , " " * , 

3. ..Staffing patterns ' *^ 

1 




'Of 0 ' . 



A. Counseling 

5, Instruction and placement 

6. Regional relations 
.7. Attitudes tcJward the program 

Blai (1970) conducted 5elf-evaluations in two-year postsecondary 
vocational, academic and adult programs. He examined: 

1. Admissions procedures 

2. Counseling 

3. Student personnel services 

4. Placement 

5. Program planning and evaluation ^ * 

' Summary 

In each of these studies, organizational fafctors, curriculum, / 

facilities, non-instructional services, and instructional materials . 

* * • ' 

were identified most frec^uently as evaluative criteria components. 

Program' Evaluation: Types, Methods, and Procedures 
. Rationale for Program Evaluation ^ * , ^ . 

Harris (1967) has identified the purposes of state* agency program 
'evaluatiph: • 

1. To stimulate action (<)ithjn local educational agencies) 
about evaluation. J 

2. To .maintain an atmosphere conducive to. the improvement of 
irrstruction throughout the schools of the commonweal ttr. ^ 

3. Provide a means of promoting improvement in the* oper^ition 



\ 



\ 



of school pro^Vams. . ' \ 

4. Focus attention upon the ptipils, their needs, the 
offerings and instructional- programs, and teaching 
effectiveness (p.' 3). 
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A similar view is advanced by Barraclough 4-1973), who stated 

that program evaluation enables administrato»*s: 

... to determine the merits of existing 
programs, and the need for new ones. U 
can lead to additions, revisions," deletions, 
or the inception of new programs (p. 1.). 

However, Brown (1970) cautions: 

EvjAuation of Ihe total program is . . satis-, 
factory for external (sunmative) adminisfrattve ' 
evaluation, where the administrator on-ly needs 
to daci(i)B whether or^not he should keep 'on 
funding this, or similar* programs '(p. 1). , 

HcCracken (1972) reminded us that program evaluation should be 
continuoits and ongoing if it is to be of rvalue. Finchler (1973), after 
an extens-ive examination ef the current approaches to prpgram eval- 
uation in postsecondary education, agreed.' He felt that program 
evaluation was a management imperative, and its purposes were "to 
measure tlie effects of a program against the §oals it sets out to 
accomplish" (p. 10). * ' ^. ' 

The same author also estabh'shed guidelines for future evaluations: 

, 1..^ An increas^ emphasis on tesfe, and*(other similar) 

measurements'. ' ' 

2. An 'increased attention to applied, practical, problem » 
'solving research, as opposed to theory based research. 

3. A decreased emphasis on experimental research, but 
increased attention to action -research (p. II). . • 

It appears that the rationale for program evaluatfon rests on 

the need for administrators to have objective i-^iformation on the degree 

to *Jhich an educational program meets the needs of those it serves. It 

is also clear that any eyalpa^ion, procedure thall aids this goal, and 

therd are several a? we shalV see in the next section, could properly 

be\ called program evaluation. 
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However, as' Starr (1970) and Barraclough (1973) indicate, nwst 
program eva^luations would be classified as process evaluations ("a 

* » • 

• self-evaluation, which, is followed by an 'on-site visit). . 

r > ■ ' 

Furthernwre, St^rr (1970) and Moss (1968) also pointed out that 

the process evaluatiohs conducted to date have been of questionable 

usefulness, because they were not quantifiable. ThVjpugh the work of 

Starr, Moss, and .Ray (1973, 1974) success has, been ma^e in developing 

a quantitative approach to process evaluatiofi. 

Types of tvaluation - , - ' . 

"Educational evaluation has grown up within the general field of 
Educational research, and it is only recently that efforts have been 
ihade'to dis-tinguish between the two" (Eisner*, 1972, p. 585). These 
efforts have been stimulated by legislative actions, such a^' the^ ' 
Vocational Education Acts of 1968 and 70. 

^However, as the National Association "Of .Secondary School Principal 
(1972); indicates: \ 

In the realm of publjc education, evailuation 
Is In the fnost archaic state fmaginabTe.S • 
- , Program, prd&ess, and personnel evaluatiofis 

are nearly non-existant (pp. 17-19)., l 

That association suggested a Planningj<rProgramrn1ng-Budgeting 

V f . 

System (PPBS), with data inputs for plannindi operatidns, evaluation, 
and accountability kii It ii^. Tfje primary goa\l of such a system would 
be program Improvement by means of the following procedures:' 
1. Description of content (program skilli) 
-2. Development of measurable program objectives. | 
3. Statement of performance criter'ja. \ 
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4. The use of acRieveroent tests as a part of; the • 

, ' evaluation process. , , ' , ^ ' 

5. The gaiheriflg of cost data, and development of ' ' '* 
> cpst-benefft- ^a^ios (ibid;., pp. 14-15). T i 

Rqbertson (1969) also propbsefl a systems analysis i^pproach. 

.Kaufman (1969) suggested a .oost-effectivertess syStans irodel that is 

very promising. Unfortunately, there are few of these systems models 

< 

in current, operation. Despite th? difficulties.pf kpelementing a 
sj^tems moiel, Brovm (1969) suggestjtthat most educationaragencies 
could undertake the following typeJPf program evaluation: ^ 

1. Accreditation visits. 

' ' / ' '\ 

2. . Follow-up of graduates— the success of the program wouTtf^ 

be determined by the employment record of the graduates. 

3» . Standardize?! tests of cognitive and conative skills. 

4. Licensing examination succe^^ates for various occupations. 
' 5. Unemployment rates, and discharge rates of graduates. 

It should be noted that Brown's model features only one element 
of process evaluation— the accre(^^;ion visit; the other items refer 
to product evaluations. . * 

Another author (Denton, W73) also r'ecobnized thht there are . < 
many forms of program evaluation, but'he suggested a comprehensive 
approach which featured: >^ ' \ 

1. The use of demographic variables for students Bnd teachers. 

2. Achievement tests. 

3. Critferion referenced tests. . • * 

4. Survey questionnaires. 

^ St Direct and unobtrusfve observations * 
6,.- Follow-up studies* 



7. Cost-effectiveness data: 
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Bruhns (1968) believed that the field of educational evaluaition 
had two dimensions: qualitative, and quantitative. He also identi--* 
fied the following cortsensus evaluation^devices: • . 

1. Testing— either teacher ma(|e, olr standardized; ' 

2. Interviews with graduate? before they leave school to 
develop data on their pefce^'tlonS of the program. 

3. Career follow-up of graduates to monitor their occupational 
, , success'. 

4s Achievement testing. 

5. State and national liicensing examinations. 

6. Visits and/or reports made by an advisory council. 

7. Systems approach (PPBS mentioned earlier is an example). 

8. ' Accreditation visits. ^ . ^ ^ 

9. Self-initialed fevaluiations. , 

10. Measures oT personality change (pp. 1-17).' 

Bruhns maintained that thdre were at "leas^ three sep'arate sets • 

of evaluative criteria that could* be employed in an evaluation. He 

identified them as: . ' 

U structural— an evaluation of Jhe quality of the^hysical 
, facilities, plant, and equipment used to carry out the 

program. , ^ * * • ^ 

2. Process— an evaluation of the quality of tliie entire educational 
process, including facilities, faculty, content, method, etc. 

J. Product— an evaluation of .the^ quality of the perfofroance of 
. the graduateS/Of a pnogram (1968, pp. 1-17). ^ 

In contrast. Squires (1969) recognized only two key' areas: 

!• Accountability requirements— enrollment, student data, 
and followrup. 

?. Program evaluation • *" . 
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Moss (1971) indicated that the scope and methods employed In 

evaluations varied widely, and he felt that a. more ratlona.l cla'ssi- 

fi cation would be based op the rea^n for the pr9cedur€. He proposed 

three types: ' ^ 

. 1. Those required to obtain quantitative information 
for reports to bureaus. United States Office of 
Education, advisory councils, etc. In these eval- 
uations the only data usually required is the 
number and type of students. * 

2. Those necessary to develop new curriculum and measure 
its success (sometimes called formative evaluations). 

3. .Those necessary to make decisions about the quality 

of the curriculum (sometimes called summative) (p. 3). . 

The preceding paragraphs should have demonstrated to the reader - 
that the types of evaluation to be investigated in this report are on^y 
part of a total evaluation system. The other procedure^ identified 
bicjrgwa^nd. Bruhns are equalfy important, and each could supply . 
valuable information for improving the quality of adult education 
program's. . . ^ ' 

• -However, Stevenson and Ward (1973.) suggested that a "total eval- 
uation system may, ie too- expensive to be practical. They based this 



^lew on a review o 



oyer 350 evaluation' related reports, and they 

I - ' ' \ ' 

proposed these criteria for. evaluating Evaluation systems: 



l,... Hbw-accurately does the data collected by the 
' ^ ^ystem reflect, the true situation? 

2. /ilhat are the effects, or impact, of the infor- 
/matlon generated by ,the system on the local 
. program? ' - 

. 3. "tTlthe system too expensive? ^ * 

, PerJiaplr*ecause of Its simplicity, and eas? of 6rganizing, the ^ 

process evaluation Is usQd most often.- As Starr (1570) has noted: 
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, The evaluation methodology which has been used 
most by states ... is process evaluation, 
in which organizatio)ial structures, educational 
. ^ prdcesses, equipment, and facilities are judged ^ 
against preset standards (p. 4j. 

Using Bf*uhns taxonony of evaluation methods (structure, process, 
product) we 'find the mast comronly used procedure- is the process 
evaluation. On the other band, the, least used is the product assess- 
ment. ' ' • 

mm « 

What seems to be needed is k comprehensive evaluation ^ten, 
encompassing mor^ of the dimensions of both product ar>d process. One 
promising approach, is described^by Stufflebeam (1974) as the CIS? Model 
This liwdel was composed of four types of evaluations:. 

1. Context eyaluation- -it serves planning decisions V^, , . 

by identifying ynmet needs, unused oppo.rtynities 
and underlying problems, which' preverit the meeting 
x>f needs, or the dsg of opportunities. > 

2. Input evaluation— it serves to structure ' decisiorYs ' * 
by -projecting ^ind analyzing alternative t)rocedures. - 

and designs. • . ^ . , 

'3. Process evaluation— it serves the Implementation ' 
of decisions by monitoring project opera'ttohs; 

4. ProduQt eval uatiori- -1 t serves decision making by' - 
^ determiniog the detjree to v^hich objectives havfe * 
been achieved, and by determining the cause oY \ ' 
the obtained results (p, 268). ^ * ' • 

Another comprjehensive program evalueition system has been developei^ 

in Massachusetts. Spie'ss (1969) identified the major components as:^ 

' ( ■ ' ' ' 

1. A process-product avajuation 

\ . -> ' • 

2. A cost-benefit evaluation ' . 

•', 3. -An Impact study of the effects of vocational" ' - 

technical 'education on the conmunity. 
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Voelkner advocates a sonewhat different approach. His 

Bodel Is almost ".entirely devoted to an analysis of the educational 
product. fAs apfJroach was described as follows: 

• • • • , , 

1. The development of behavioral objectives, these 
objectives §iFe oriented to the students* success 
and are specific and measureable. .. ' 

2. Experimental studies, esplecially for the evaluation 
of new approaches to teaching the subject matter. 

3. 'Fqllow-up studies, covering sucfi factors as: 

! < • (a) The time, elapsed between graduation, and the 
. ' .first job. 

<^ — 

*, (b) Employment security, as measured by the amount 
. and frequency of time out of work betause of 
lay-offs or dismissals. 

•*(.c) The lengtli of time spent on the first job 
after graduation. 

(d) .Earnings, and earnings progression. 

(e) Rate of advancement ort the job; 

4. Explanatory 'data, which is used to expU'in the differing 
affects of the various programs on their students. 

** ■ , # » 
Process Evaluation— Method and Procedure 

The American Vocational Association (L971) reconroended that a 

complete. evaluation consist of a self-evaluation spread over a one 

year period, followed by an on-site visit (p. , 13); The sequence ' 

Indicated was: " ' 

1. An In-depth se.lf-evaluation "(subjective). 

2. An In-depth audit by a team of qualified people 
outsi(Je the .institution. 

3. A review by arf independent third group, who-examined ''^ ^ 
both the self-evaluation, and the team report, and ^ 
made T'econwendations. 

' - .40.^": 
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Pennsylvania has developed a Peer Evaluation Program (REP), which 
features an objective self-evaluation, followed by an on-site visit 
fellow educators (peers) (Grotsky, 1973). 
A Program Analysis Questionnaire is employeJ in -Rhode Island. 
Tils form is completed by administrators and staff, an on-sl :e evaj.- 
ujtlon teapi, and by representatives of industry (Rhode Islard Sta^e 
Department of Education, undated). Their model complies with the one 
suggested by the American Vocational Association. The Rhode Island 
evaluation form is divided into the following sections: \ • 

1. Administration and Guidajce— this section is completed 
by local school personnel ,. the evaluation team guidance 
specialist, and an area school coordinator from a 

. different district. ■ • - i 

2. Curriculuih— this section is completed by local school 
personnel, the evaluation team academic and curriculum 
special ists,'^ai1d industry representatives. 

3. Physical Facilities— this section is completed by local 
school personnel, the evaluation team facilities 
specialist, and industry representatives. 

4. Instruction— this section is completed by local School 
personnel, the evaluation team academic specialist, 
and a visiting area school coordinator. 

Edsall (1973) suggested that process evaluations should follow a 
ten step procedure: 

1. Contact by the sta'te department of education." 

2. Decide how much will be evaluated. 

3. Select the evaluation -team. 

4. Decide what to evaluajte. 

5. Orient the evaluating team. 

6. Provide materiel s for the evaluation team.' 
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7. Collect and record the data. 
• 8. Report the results. i 
9. Use the results. 

10. Write a follow^-up report to the Bvaluatiorv team. ^ 
The state of Georgia has established an evaluation system that 
solicits Information from teachers, employers; students, and parents 
(Annual Evaluation Report, 1971). 

In California, the Community College Occupational Program Evaluation 
System (COPES) has been developed ^(California Community Colleges, i973)* 
This system calls for the following sequence: - 

1. A decision is made to request an evaluation by an 
ladividual commurfitjf college. 

2. Preliminary arrangements and scheduling are arranged. 

3. Selection of the visiting team is made (5-7 members 
are/i^commended). . • 

"4. An orientatioiT visit is made to the college to explain 
the. purpose of the study, and to distribute instruments. 

5. The instruments are completed by the local staff* 

6. The data Is processed by computer. 1 

7. The evaluatlorf team makes an on-site visit. It has 
as Its purpose the validatijon of the self-jefValuation 
(the visit lasts three days). 



^. A written report is prepared. 

The COPES system employs A Coll eqe'Self-Apprai sal . which is 
developed and signed by the president; A Perceptions of Occupational 
Education form, which is completed by teachers, department heads,,' 
and divisional chairmen; and a slightly different variation of thk. 
Perceptions of Occupatinal Education form Is completed by Deans, 
counsel or$» and adm1n1strator»^ 
■ , 47 ■\ 
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^ According to Norton (1970) th'e t^stitutlon -that Initiates the | 
evaluation is a key element In determining the procedures wblch'will • 
.be followed. He Identified four-posslWlltlesr 

1. State directed evaluation of sjtatewlde programs. 

2. $tate directed evaluation of l^cal programs. 

3. State assisted evaluation of local programs." i ' ' 

4. llocally directed evaluations of local, programs. 

%ram (1970) favored local evaluation, *and believed they should 
be conduclled |by those closest to the program: However, he did concede 
that the lieople who operate the program may be too close to sense needed 
changes. ,He favored these three strategies': 

1. State initiated and/or state led. 

2. State led. ■ 

'1 

3. Independent local evaluation. ' ' 

The American Vocational Association (1971) recommended the following 
criteria for selecting a visiting team: ^ 

1., "Include an expert In each field In which programs are offered. 

2. ^Include a school administrator. 

3. If the team member is to observe instructors, obtain 
individuals who are practioners In the field that they 

Y will b^ evHjiatlng (p. 20). * - . ' •■ 

The Rh^de Island Program Analysis 'evaluations, calls for an 

'J 

onslte committee consisting of a: 

1. Vocational gu1(^ance specialist. ^^J^*?*"^ 

2. Vocational curriculum specialist. 
-3. Vocational. Facilities si^cialist. 

^'4.. One area schobl coordinatV frOm a different district. 
5. One academic education speci^ist. 1). 

• lA * • ' 
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; ijje r^ponsibility for completing the evaluation forms varies 

from^ model to model. However, the Rhode Island Program ArfStysIs * ' 

Questionnaire approach appears quite logical. It w^s mentioned 

earlier that the form had four parts: 'Administration ?nd guidance,.' 

curriculum, phjj.sical facilities, ind instruction. The responsibilitlie 

oi] the local-'scHool personnel are as foil qws; j ' 

1. The principal, cir'ea coordinator, and guidanie xounselor 
fill out all parts of the program analysis form' for the 
total program. Teachers rate their own programs, but 
^ they omit the section on administration.. 

The evaluation team i^esponsi bill ties vary. The overall 
program of adminmration is rated by the team leader, 
the vocational guidance .specialist, and the visiting , 
area coordinator. Individual programs are rated by the 
curriculum specialist, facilities specialist, and the 
visiting area coordinator. The overall curriculum is 
rated by the t^am leader, the academic specialist,- 
and th^ visiting area coordinator. The overall physical 
facilities are rated by the team leader, and th? facilf- 
ties specialist. The overall program of instruction is * 
rated by the team leader, the vi suiting area coordina-tor, , 
and the academic specialist. 

The industry repr:esentatives .evaluate the facilities and 
curriculum for each individual program. There are 
usually two specialists for 6ach program. 



Harris (1967) identified the dutiies of 'the on-site vijsiting staff 

1. To review materials submitted-. , I 

/ ■ ■ I 

2. To ho,ld a preliminary conference with the personnel involved. 




3. To vjsit the program, and observe ,'Su|Stion, etc, 
.4. To prepare and submit a written report. 

SeTfrEvaluati on— Method and Procedure " 

SV^n^(1970^..><f and WalTace (1-973, p. "22). after Extensive 
reviews qf tliKmerature,^ concluded that throughout the published 
sources it was genersTH^agreed that on-site visits were "a costly 
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'and time* consuming process." .Because of this limitation, the above 
writers 'proposed a process eyaluati'on ba|ed on a quantifiable self- 
eValiiVtton. ^ \l ! ' • * 



Bruhns (19^8) 



also agreed 



with the above position:^^'" 

The. sel ^-evaluation iof t;he accrtditing Rroceaure| 
shoul{d not be discounted. .Withcut this procedure 
educators ^a re ^frequently kept sc busy Jminding 
the sftore" that they* do not ,voli^ntarily take time 
to ej^amine it in detail (p. 13). 

Another author after reviewing ^he literature, cites research 

that indicated a coptinuous self-evaluatioa by educators is necessary 

for program improvement (Barraclough, 1973, p. 2). 

Reynolds (1967), in-^ work on evaluative criteria, made this • 

statement: "Thejt^e^st evaluation is carried on by the local ^chool 

district as sel#-evaluation^' (p<~3)/ j 

The type of self-evaluation employed ^is a matter ojF preference. 



because a process type of evaluation is 'not the .only method, available. 
For example, Rosenfeld (1967) proposed a self-evaluatiqn by the school 
staff of an area vo^tional school, which used quantitative data on 
students as the main source of data. Information was collected on: 
actual vs. potential enrollments, the number of admission applications, 
the drop-out rate, and scores on aptitude, interest, and achievement 
tests. This self-rating" apprt)ach is ^g^uct oriented, and. has an 
intuitive appeal because of its simplicity. / ' '. ■ ' 

However, most self-evaluations are of the process variety. This 
most popular approach involves the local staff and administrators ^n 
a joint effort. Byram (1971) advocated this approach, 'in fact he, stated 
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(So calledl outside experts rtay not have a feel 
for the concerns of the school staff, and of the ' ' 
people of tfe community - plus their advice may • • 

••lot be heeded (p. ■ ' . 

However,' By ram advocatjed the us6 of consultants to- introduce the * 

.sei^j-rating forms to the lokal evaluators, "and explain^ about their 

corafletion. He allso :alled for an objective rating scale, and it was 

sugcested that .local >taff :ommittees consisting of: department heSHs, 

education, director of guidance, director 



cooralinators of cooperative 
of edult feducatlon, and 'the 



uat 



on. Byram also suggest 



placement coordinator Hbriiplete the eval- 



hat the participants should have re- 



leased time from' their regular jobs to- conduct the! evaluation- He 
also presented a strategy and methodology for the self-evaluatibn^of 
local vocational education programs (Byram,. 1969). 

In an earlier work^Byram (1965) reconmended a Self-evaluatidn by 
local leaders in conjunction with state evaluations. He further advo- 
cated that area vocational schools be involved in self-directed evalu- 
ations. Byram repognized the lack of trained evaluators, and called 
■fof" -greater efforts in training local leadeljs in the skill? of evalu- 



ation. 



ay 



Ray (1974) cautioned that self-evaluation should not be limited 



to the ttere collection of data: 

The value of a se1f-evaluat,ion.does,not lie in 
the mean performance score, but rather in the uses i 
a school program makes of the resultsl Used with,, 
other data the sel-f-evaluation checklist Can servfe 
as a valuable tool for program improvement (p. 31). 

The American Vocatiofial Association (1971a) has published an. 

extensive set 6f guidelines covering process and product self-evaluations. 

Four primary evaluation areas were ,identifie|d: 
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1. Manipulative skills acquired** ' 
Z. Technicarl knpwledge acquired. ^ 

3* Relate^ theory acquired. 
4. Auxlliar^ information acquired: / 
Byram (1968) identified the elements necessary for, the 
of a self-evaluation by a local school: 

Admlnistra^tive endorsement 'and 'supp9rt. 

2. A good local leadership team. 



success 



3. A strong program of pre-service and in-service tr|fining 
in evaluation procedilres. 



jinii 



4. ^A good evaluation program plan.* ' 

5. The development of staff committees with clearly 
defined responsibilities. 



I 



6. On-the-job time, YS^sed from other dutiesi to work 
on fhe evaluation conmittees. 



Process Evej/'uation.at the Postsecondary Level 
Baker (1973) V^^rts on the successful use of a self-evaluation 
approach. methods were based on effort^-'of over 500 administrators 
tnd teachers, who developed a manual for the self-appraisal of adult 
supplementary pro'grams, an^i adult secondary ^?ind postsecondary occupa-. 
tional and non-occupational programs. This manual aids administrcjtors ^ 
In establishing objectives* identifying evidence of attainment, and 
making inferences from the evidence. 

Stutz (1972) reported another instance of the use of a self- 
evaluation procedure in his study of two-year postsecondary instituti9ns. 
His procedures Included a thorough literature search, Interviews, re- 
quests for witten information, and the use of a student questionnaire. 
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The student eval-uation was used to estimate the perceived quality, 
and the other dita was. used to make recommendaitfoni concerning adnin- 
tstrative and program changes. -i -i 



Blai (1^70 



also reported on the use o^a selij-apprtaisal technique 



In junior collece academic/ vocational", and adiilt educatjion prograins. 
He also presented 16 evaluation needs and techriques. 

The California Community College Systejn has also developed a 
p|^cedure based in part on a sel,f-appraisa|! ty local sjaff and. a 
fjallow-ap visit by a visiting team. " •' 

StLdent €valurtions ' . • • • 

The Ohio State Department of Vocatijonal Education developed an 
instrument (PRIDE, 1970) to evaluate attitudes towards existing 
seconda'ry vocational" programs. It was used in a.state-wide study 
involving 40,000 students and parents. 

Ray (1973^, 1974) also used students ^s a key component in 
• his secondary pcogram' evaluation model. 

Webb (1970) ^reported the devel(ipment of an instrument to evaluate 
the needs and expectations of students in an academic up-grading program. 
His approach appears to have great promise for the evaluation of the 
*atiltudinal dimensions of adult students. Wong (1973) advocated a " 
similar approach, but her instrument was developed for use with 
students in area vocational schools. , . ' 

Contextual Evaluations 




.The impoctance of surveying comniuni'ty needs is frequently over- 



Tijoked as ix\ info>mation element in program evaluation. "iTf^^sessment 



of community needs is the c|)ntextual element of a. comprehensive 
evaluation (Stufflebeam, 1974). One outstanding example of this 
approach wa^ the PRtDE (1970) study, which was developed by t?te 
j]h1o State D'epaj^tment of V)i:atiojial Education. Tiis prjoject e;?amined 
community attitudes about ^|{siting educational programs, and it inquired 
into the adequacy of the: j 
1. Currifculum 
-'2. Guidance and Counsel'fng 

3. Finanqes^ , 

4. Facilities and Eqiq^pment ' / " • 
.5* Instructional Staff ^ ' 
Another study,' reported by Dobbs (1965*) surveyed the community^ 

to^determine what they perceived as adult education needs. 'His stud^ 
•covered the' following general areas: 

1. PeV'sonal characteristics of the respondents 

2. Aspirations ' - . ^ 
3. , Problems 



4. .Interes^ and Needs 



A ^oraewhatynique approach was advocated by Welch (1971), who 

>rgued for th6^aevelopment of community profiles. These profiles 'would 

'establish the values and priorities of variotfs localities. The Bureau 

of School Services (1971) at the^University of Kentucky also suggested 

the use of community priori t5r profiles. In the^ latter case, these 

profiles served as input into a comprehensive educational planning 

and evaluation model* , . 

' • ■ ; / 
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IntuHively, business and industry would, a/fs6 appear to be fruiV- 
•ful sources of cbqinunity information tor programfevaluatidn, affd 
curriculum design. However, a reviert of the literature, uncovered very 
few authors that proposed .any sort of model ior obtaining information 
^frora business and 'industry. One^uthor, Shoemaker (1965). proposed two 
approaches: 

Advisory Committee Survey— It assumes a large and 
representative community advisory committee. Un* 
, - fortunat^, this approach is not feasible in areas . . 

wh^re no such committee exists. • ' . . 

2'.y n:iti2ens Survew |-This is a./Cpmmunity survey of 
/ employers covefflig such things as: (a) number of ' 
employees by industry, (b)' number of employees in 
training, (c) emoloyment practices by industr^ 
(d) new jobs (J^en, (e) level of skills required,' 
(f) attitudes towards education, » (g) attitudes « 
towards cooperative education, (h) »*ate o? employee 
turnover. 4 . . 

• * 

, The Food, Drink, and Tobacfto Industry Training Bocird (1969) pro- 
posed, a comprehe^nsive self-evaluation form for businesses. It was 
designed to assess* the training needs of an organization. This * * 
insfanroent provided an organization with a logical, step-by-step, 
guide for forecasting fu^e manpower^ining ne^. Its use 
nec.essitates &n examination of a company's future pUns and problems, 
•foltowe^ by an estimate of the people involved in these plans and their 
training needs. The instrument prov.ides an opportunity. foV-' evaluation 
by raereljr answering key questions k the following areas:- 
(a) Long arid Short Rande, Planning 
'v(b) Anticipated Sales 
(c) Recruitment and Labor Turnover 




(d) fleLejfation of Authority ,. 
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-(d) DeTeqation of Authority 

(e) PerfomBjfice 

(f) Organ izationa.1 Structih^ 
(gl jostsafr/pi nances * 
■Ch) HetKods and Plant 
(1) Stocks and Materials 

f 

m 

( j,) QuaTity and Hygiene 
(k) Industrial Relations 

(1) The Law ' • * ' ' 

(m) Safety ■ >*v * ' . . 

This approach forces the evaluator to }oo^ at the people involved' 
-in each area and to attempt to fgrepst 'their training needs. But, it * 
not only force? an organization to examine their training needs, they 
must also compare their abilities and preferences about in-house training 
with the Supply of suitable training outside of the organization. It 
is quite compVehensi.ve and could havemariy applications for educators 
. wishing to survey employers. 

Curriculum far Adult Programs ' 

• * 

The literatjure surveyed sef^ed to indicate that adult learners 
• are not very different from younge»*students (Lasson, 1970). In his 

research, Lasson identified the following^characteristics of the 

\ 

adult 1 earner r ^ 

(a) Intelligence continues relatively unchanged until age 65. 

(bJ^eac>(on time" slows, and hearing and eyesight decline 
witn age. ' - ^ 

(c) Health problems can slow down learnjng. 

■ S ' ' . 



(d) Adults must unlearn some things, and this can be a p/oblem. 

(e) If;1earning is based on past experience?, adults carf learn 
raster than younger people. 

.(f) Adults dislike competitive classroom situations, and distipline. 

^ (g) mi'ts jArk better in ^an atmosphere of cooperation, which is " 
nofr-ftvifluatory-, and non-competitive. 

(h) Many adults initially feel a lot. of insecurity. 

(i) These feelings of insecurity must be .reduced. 
Awaren^ss^of the characteristics of the adult learner leads one 

to adopt this strategy for curriculum development proi)o?ed by Wager 

(19^). . • ' . - 

•» 

PREPARATION DEVELOPMENT— --IMPLEMENTATION 

During the preparation pfiksfe the total community is examined. 

One author (Tyler, 1969) proposed the following, sources of 
curriculum information: . 

(a) The Learner ' • ' • 

(b) Subject flatter Specialists 

(c) Local Edu cators 

1 — T • • 

(d) The Community 

(e) Psychological Factys * . . 

^ When Curriculum is being developed comprehensive program planning 
is needed, At least four steps (Durston, 1969) must be followed in 
this planning stdge: . ' * . " ' 

(a) Determine the needs . . . interests, and problems 
.. . of the adults in the conmunity.' 

(b) Identify' educational objectives! 

(c) Structure the learning activities. 

(d) Establish an evalua^tion procedure. 
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CHAPTER IV: ^^SENTAHON OF FINDINGS 
Introduction 



The data will be. presented in six'sectiohs - each of which will be 
preceeded by a narrative summary' of the fmporwnt findings. The six 
sections are: 

1. The general .community survey 
' 2. the oortmunity survey of employers 
• 3. The student survey 

4. The teacher survey 

5. A betweea groups comparison of the ^Ha -eommorr^OL other groups 

6. A secondary data survey of the community. 
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RESULTS OF THE GENERAL CQHHUNITY SURVEY 

Demographic Profile : 

The'iirrvey respondents were not truly representative of the general 

population. They were older, had a higher income, were better educated, 

- ' « ^ 

and more than three out of every ten of them were employed in a mana- 
gerial or professional occupation. 

Awareness of Adult Education : 

Nine out of ten of the respondents had seen, heard, or read about 
adult education. Newspapers, radio and T-V, and adult school catalogs 
were the media metioned most often. Surprisingly, "word-of-mouth" com- 
munications was mentioned by almost one-third of the sampl)^. 

Forty 'percent of .the respondents had enrolled in at least one adult 
class in the past. ■ , - , 

Adult Program Preferences : : 

VocationaM^Tcmiing, family health and home m^n^gement, the basic 
high^^chtJol subjects, and human relations training were the program areas' 
of greatest importance to the Respondents. - ^ 

Marital status was negatively related to the program preferences 
for the basic high school and fine arts subjects. Due to the coding 

system employed this would indicate that more, single than married re- 

. * 

spondents felt these. subjects were important, and vice versa. 

There Was a significant posi'ti K j^l^tionship between income and 
preference for vocational educatipm^Rn analysis of the. data revealed 
that as income increases the preceived importance of vocational edu- 
cation decreases, ' 

• - ■ 
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The nutrber of years, of school completed, and a preference for the 
fine arts were also significantly related. It appeared ^that theMi1^h6r 
% the educational level of the person the higher the preference for the 
fine arts. 

Program Preference and Source of Information Concerning Adult Education : 

A n99*^1ve relationship was found between hearing about adult edu- 
cation on radio or telev1s1o;i a>id a preference for the basic high school 
subjects. It appeared that those, who felt t^he basic skills Were'impor- 
tant tended to ^eam about adult education by means of radio and tele- 
vision* A positive relationship'was found between- finding out about 
adult education from the school catalog and a" preference fOr Psychology 
and human relations training. 

Vocatiflnal Training Preferences : 

No significant relationships were discovered between marital status 
and any of the vocational career fields, thus it was concluded* that 
these varjables are independent of each other. 

Significant negative correlations were found between educational 
level and a preference for electronics and practical nursing. An analysis 
of the data indicated that the lower the educational level of the indi- 
vidual, the more liJcely their preference for training In these two 
occupations, 

» 

It was" found that a preference for computer programming mi signifi-- 
'cantly correlated with age. The correlatloh'was negative, which meant 
that the younger the person the more likely It was'^that they would express 
a preference for this type of vocational training. The a^^ of^he re- 
. spondent was also found to be significantly related to a preference for 

60 . - ^ 
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training in plumbing installation ahd repair. The relationship was posi- 
tive, which indicated that the older the person the more likely they were 
to prefer training in plumbing' installation and repair. 

Preference for trailing in auto body repair, carpentry, and plumbing 
installation and repair were all Ifrongly related to income level. This 
significant positive relationship was interpreted to mean that the higher 
the person's income the stronger the chance that they would prefer train- 
ing in these three areas. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 

I 
1 

Occupation of Respondents Census^ Data Totals* Comnunity Survey 

• N, . . ~ " — 

Professional, \ ^ 13.38X 23.94,X 

Manager/Self-Employed 7,.43X 11.272 

Sales Worker 7.815; 4.93^ 

Craftsman /Foreman 14.131 11.97% 

Vehicle Operator/Manufacturing 

and Assembly Worker ' 20.791 2 IIX 

t 

Service 'Worker j 10.78X ' 3.52X 

Laborer (Non-Farm) 4.83^ * 2.1 IX 

Farmer/Farm Manager * • .Iw .70% 

Housewife .... v 3'2.<39% 

Clerical ' ^ ^ 18.59% * 2.11% 

•Unemployed/Retired 4 935^ 

^ , ' '100% . 100% 

CN=142) 

* * 

Family .Incoms Distribution 

^ Percentage 

Under $4,000 ' 3.42% ^ 

$4';dop to $5,999 , ^ .69% . • 

$6,000 t(f $9,999 • ^ 14.38% » 

$10, '000 to $14,999 • 21.23% 

$15,000 and over 60.27% 

Median Income" = More than 
$15,000' 

♦Census Data: Median Income « $9i814 

♦Source: 1970 Cghsus of Population and H(?using, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, May, 1972. 
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Average Age of Respondents ' 
40.42 yrs. 

Educational Level 

Averige Nun^er of Years of School • 
Completed by Respondents . 
13.04 



Standard Deviation 
13.22 yrs. 

Standard Deviation 
• 2.42" 



^Census Data: Median Number of Years of School Completed =11.6 

♦Source: 1970 Census of Population and Housing, U.S. Department of 
• Cojmnerce, M4y, 1972 
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HAVE YOU EVER AHENDED AN ADULT EPUCATION CLASS? 







Married 

1 


Single 


Total 


Yes 




40.16« 


45.15% 


40.71% 


No 


• 


159. 84« • 


54.85% 


59.29% 






lOO.OOX^ ' 


100.00% 


100.00% 






(il=127) 


(N=13) 


(N=140) 



HAVE YOU EVER |EAD A BROCHURE, SEEfj AN AD,' 6r HEARD ANYONE TALK ABOUT ADULT 
EDUCATION? 



• 


• 


Married 


Single 


Total 


Yes - 




89.31%' 


92.31% . 


89.58% 


No 




HO. 68% 


7.69% 


10.42% 






100.00% 


"100.00% 


100.00% 

> 






• (N=131) 


(N=13l) 


(N=144) 



- WHERE DID YOU SEE, READ OR HEAR ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION? 

' Total 

Newspaper 72.60% 

Radio xO'.V. . _ , .-38.36% 

School Catalog . * 32.19% 

* ' ■ t 

A frienjj of mine ' ■ , 30.82JK 

My- Employer > 15*06% 

Employtnent Service , ' 1.37% 



{N=«146) O 
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"^Percentage w111 Exceed 100 becefuse mny respondents gave more than one 
answer* * g ^ 
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ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES QF Jtit GENERAL COMMUNITY 

Program Area • Mean Respondents Standard Deviation 

The Basic Learning Skills 2.30 1'42 .96 

^c. High School Subjects 2.07 142 . .97 

/ 



Psychology-Human Relations 2.12 -142 , .80 

Vocational Training 1.87 142 .91 

/ 

Recreation and Leisure ^ . 

Time Activities 2.24 142 \ .'85 

Family Health and Home ' . 

Management" , 1.94 . 142 * .75 

,^ ( . ' . ' 

Fine Arts . ' 2.51 141 .86 

Manag&ment and Supervisory ^ 
. Training .2.17 142 .^7 



Score Value Rating 

(1) Extremely Important - A very large number of adults should ertr&ll 

(2) Important - Many adults should enroll. 

(3) Unimportant - Few adults should enroll. • < 

« 

(4) Not Important at all - Almost no adults should enroll. 




CORRELATION OF THE GENERAL COMMUNITY ADULT PROGRAM PREFERE NCES 
WITH SELECTED DEHPGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

Program Preference Marital Educational 

Mlili " Status • Liver Income Age 

Basic Learning Skills .^JO .08 -.09 .11 

Basic High School Subjects -.16 ? .10 . 00 - 11 

Psychology and Human Relations -.05 -.04 -.11 -.01 

Vocational Training .12 .00 .23* -.05 

Reicreati on-Leisure Time 

Activ.ities -.12 .06 -.09 -.03 

, ■ Family Health and Home 

Management;'. • . . , .08 .00, . -.06 -loi 

Fine Arts • • -.20* -.21* -.04 . .07 



Management and Supervisory 
Training .09 -.04 .01 .04 



I 



♦Significant (? the .05 level (rho / 0) 

NOTE: (^.rogram preferences were scored from (1) to (4), with (1) 
representing a rating pf-very important.) 
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CORRELATION OF THE GENERAL COMMUNITY ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES . 
WITH SOURCES OF INFORMATION OH ADULT EDl/CATION (N=146) 



Program Preference 
Ratings 



Basic Learning 
Skills 



Basic Hi^h Sc.hool 
Subjects 



Psychology and Human 
Relations 



V9cat1onal Training 



Recreation and Leisure 
Time Activities 



Family Health and Hpme 
Management 



Fine Arts 



Management and Super- 
visory Training 



School News- Em- 



. • Employinent Radi 



Catalog paper pi oyer Friend Service "TV 



.08. AZ 



> 



.18* 
.07 

-.09 

.01 
-.07 

-.04 



-.11 



.01 



.13 -.03 



.01 



.03 -.07 



•.06 r.04 



.06 



,06 



-.07 



.00 



•.04 




.17 



-.13 



■.07- -.9* 

-.06 
.00 

03 -.Q3 



.09 



-.14 .08 



11 " .04 .02 



*S^tf leant '@ the .05 level (rho > 0) 
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• tORRaATION OF THE GENERAL COMMUNITY VOeATIONAL PREFERENCE RATINGS 

— ' . » I : ^ — 

WITH SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES • 

> ' ^ Educatlorrart--- 

ypcational Preferences " Marital Status* * Level Age Income* * 

Accounting-Bookkeeping -.04 -.05 ^ -.14 -.10 

^mputer Programning, 

Jl .-.21* -.02 • 

4 

.04 -.13 .'08 

.01 . -.07 .08 

-.07 - -.03 . -.04 

-.10 -.04 ,J2— 

.06 .02 -.06 

^03 - -.10 -.11 

.06 -.11 -.11 

.04 -.10 -.02 

. * ' ^ ^ 

•* -.02 -.06 -.iV 

' .04 \ 05 -.-.03 

-.13 .t6 • ' .30* 

.01 .03 .17* 

-.16* • .07 ■ .14 

.02 -.06 .06 



Operation 


.05 


Shorthand 


.a4 


Typing 


.00 


Business Machines 


.08 


Office Procedure 


.02 


Real Estate 


.09 


Business Management 


r.05 


Advertising 


.03 


Salesmanship ^^"""^^ 


.03 


Business Research - 

— s 


.03 


Human Relations • 


.13 


Auto Body Repai r ' X 


.06 


Ci^rpentry 


-.09 


Electronics 


.14 


Bricklaying and Concrete 
Work , 


-.05 


Residential Electrical- 
Wiring 


-.06 


Welding. 


-.05 


Appliance Repair 


.03 


Heat^rts and Air- Conditioning 


-.01 


Floristry and Nursery Work " 


-.07 


Plumbing Installation J 
and Repair' 


-.04 


Machine Shop 


-.05 



id ' ■ ■ 60 



-.11 


-.01 . 


.10 


.02 


-.05 


.06 


.01 • 


.07 


.14 


-.06 * 


.05 


.00 


.00 


-.06 


-.01 


.06 


J 
.15* 


• .18* 


.00 


-.02 


-.07 



Medical Secretary .06 
Dental Ass is tarft . .-.06' ' ^^--^ 

Practical Nurse. . -^09* ' 

♦Significant (? the .05 level (rh6 = 0) 
**Dumniy Variabl^ss (coded*0,l) 



■'.04 


• 07 

• 


ni 




- Tn 


HQ 


-.18* 


• • 

.07 


.* ■ .oz 


* t 










• 
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RESULTS OF THE COWUNITY SURVEY OF EMPLOYERS S 

Company Profile : ^ 

The return rate was 'very disappointing, i[T_^ct only one out of 
every five companies selected actually returned the completed fo.rtns. 
. However,. of those participating 75X of the respondents companies had 
tota^ sales of over $106,000. , 

Almost 30X of the respondents were employed ty at company who operated 
» retail business. About 20% of the respondents' worked for manufacturers. 
Awareness of Adul t Education :' 

Virtually all (965&) of the respondents had seen, or heard about adult 
|ducation. Eight out of teh of the 'respondents otbain^d their information 
'from the newspak^Sthool catalogs and radio-TV wer/ cited ^as sources by 
44% and M% of ':he Irespondents respectively* 

1 

* Adult Program Prteferences : ^ ^ 

Management and supervisory training, along wtth psychology and human 
*relatio\is trainirlg, were clearly the area$ in which. most respondents felt 
-^dult education cluld best serve their employees ' needs^. The basic learning 
skills-, family health and home managements, and vocational e'ducation were 
•also 'fated as important.^ 
Vocational Training Preferences : 

Management, Sales, and Accounting w^e each listed by about 30% of 
the respondents. 
; BRployers Most Critical Need for Employees : 

An analysis of the responses indicated that the mosf critical employee . 
need of the survey p^ifticipants was fo^ skilled labor/ They wanted 

r - M • 

- employees with ^ high school diploma and'jffelated job training. Very little, 
if any, practical work experience was^ required by these types of employers. 
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WHAT WAS THE'W«40Ur*rOF YOUR COMPANY'S TOTAL SALES 
IN CALENDAR YEAR 1973? 

Percentage 

Less than 50,000 • \8^% 

50,000 to 9$,999 " . ' ' SAH 

100,000 to 499,999 32.43% 
500,000 or more ^ 43.24% 



lOO.OOX 
(N=37) 



IN WHAT TYPE OF BUSINESS DOES YOUR COMPANY ENGAGE? 

' ^ ' ^ ^ Percentage 

Manufacturing ' 19 15% 

Retailing . 27.66% 

Wholesaling ' . 8.51% 

Warehousing 2.13% 

Banks, Trust Companies, Savings and Loan 4.26% 

Office Businesses and Professions 

' (selling a service) 17.02% 

Hotels and Restaurants 4.25% 

Natural Resource Industry 

Transportation and Communication 4.25% 

Construction and Building 12.77% 

/ 100.00% 
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HAVE YOU EVER BEAD A BROCHURE, SEEN AN AD, OR HEARD ANYONE TALK 
ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION CUSSES? 

Percentage 

Yes ■ • 96.002 / '\' 

No 4.00X 

lOO.OOX 
^ (N=50) 

WHERE DID YOU READ, SEE, OR HEAR ABOUT AN ADULT EDUCATION CLASS? 

Percentage 

Newspaper 84.002 
School Catalog " 44.002 . 

Radio, 'TV , 42^002 

Friend ' 28.002 



Emp-1 oyer 

Employment Service 



22.002 
14.002 



(N=50) 

♦Percentages will not total 1002 because many respondents gave more than 
one answer,- ' . > \ 
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EMPLOYER ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES 



Program Area * ^ Mean 

The Basic Leamipg Skills 2.80 

Basic- High School Si/bjects 2.96 * 

Psycho logy -Human Relations ^^2.42 

Vocational Trainijig 2.85 

Recreation and Leisure 

, Time Activities ' 3.14 

Family Health and Home 

Management 2.84' 

Fine Arts ' - 3.19 

Management acid Supervisory 

Training* 2.09 



Number. of 
Respondents 

46 

' 45 
.48 
41 

•43 

43 • 
42% 

43 



Standard 
Deviation 

■ 1.24 

1.26. 

r.i8 

1.24 

-1.04 

1.19, 
1.04 

1.09 



Score Value ' 
(1) 

(3) 



Rating 

Extremely Iniportant 

Important ^ 

Unimportan^ 

Not Important at all 
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EMPLOYERS VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFERgHCES 

' III >^ 

(N«50) ^ 

Percentage - 

Business Management - 44 .po^ 

Salesmanship * - • - 3^. COX 

Office Procedure - 32.00% 

Human Relations in Business SO'.OOX ' T 

Accounting &, Bookkeeping " 28. OCX 

i^dvertlsing ' 20.00% 

Typing ^ ' 16.003; . • • 

, Computer Programning & Operatiotj^ . 10.00% 

Business Marhtnes 10.00% 

Real Estate Agent ' -8.00% 

• ' ' ... . , , 

Busine'ss Research ' 8.00% 

Electronics - 6.00% 

•Residential Electrical Wiring . • ' ' 6.(30% 

• Carpentry * ' , 4.00%^ 

Brick Laying & Concrete Finishing 4.00% 

Keating & Air Conditioning .4.00% 

Rorlstry i Nursery Work ^ ' \A.00% 

Plumbing Installation & Repair ' < 4/0Q% 

^Shorthand '4.00% , . ' 

Practical Nurse - ^ 2,00%; ' ■ , 

Machine Shop ' . ! - 2.00% . ' - 

Auto Body Repair ' ' 2.00% 

Appliance Repair (including radio' & TV) — . 

..Medical Secretary y " ' 

Dental. Assistant ' — • ' / 

Weldirig . v ^ — * • 

♦Percentages will not* total lOOX because many responWnts gave mans than 

orte answer. % * ' 
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WHAT ARE YOUR THREE MOST CRITICAL EMPLOYEE NEEn<;? 

• ■■ - / 

Percentage who Percentage who feel Percentage who feel 

T . . M J . ^^^^^ this. IS their 2nd this is their 3rd 

^''^^"^"q N^^d Host Critical Need Most Critical Need Most Critical Need 

Sales lo.oox • ■'2.04« 

* 

Science, Mathematics, t . - . 

or Engineering 6.00% 2.04% . 

Skilled Labor 24.00% * 8.16% 

Service 4.00% 2.04% 

Unskilled Laborers 10."00% ' 6.12% 

Foreman or 

Supervisors 4.00% 2.04% 

Cashier or Clerical 8.00% 12.25% 

Managers 4.00!i - 2.04% 

* 

Technicians and 
Creative ' 8.00% 



2.00% 

•4.00% 

2.00% 
10.00% 
2.00% 



C 

No Answer 22.00% • 63 .27% 



78.00% 

100.00% ^ , 100.00% 100.00% 

V ' (^=50) • (N=49) " (N=50) 



/ 
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AMOUNT OF TRAINING REQUIRED 



Amoi^nt Required .Amount Required 
fo^ the for the Znd . 

Most Critical Need Most Critical Nefed 



^College^Jegree 
Some College . 




ther Vocational 
Training 

No Answer 



7.14« 
9.52% 

40.483; 
n.91% 

n.9u 

■ 7.145; 

u.sn 

100.00% 
(N=42) 



7.69% 
15.395; 

I3O.775; 

I 

♦ 
i 

■ 7.69% 
3.85% 

3.85% 
30.77% 
IOOl.00% 
(N=26)' 



Amount Required 
for -the 3rd 
Host Critical Need 



5. 262 

21.055; 



10.53% 



15.78% 
47.''37% 



NUMBER OF YEARS 0^ RELATED WORK EXPERIENCE 



Number of Years 


Number oT'Year^ 
Required for tK&-j 
Most Critical jieed 


Number of Years 
Required for ^nd 
Most Critical Need 


Number 
Requi 1 
Most ( 


/(of Years • 
*d tor 3rd 
Er1tTc?tl Need 


None 


29.27% 


33.33% 


i 




36.84% 


One 


19.51% 


26.67% 






10.53% 


Two to three 


26.83% \ 


33.33% 




✓ 


10.^3% 


Four to five 


7.32% 


6.67% 




> 




Six or iTore 


A. 88% 




• 1 






No answer 


12.195r^ . 








■36.84« 




100.00% 


1.00.00% 




100.00% 




{N»41) 


' * (N- 5) 




{H-19) . 
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RESULTS OF THE ADULT EDUCATION STUDENT EVALUATIONS 

Demographic Profile : 

Adult students were generally ntore affluent and better educated than 
the average Jefferson County resident (Note: tasic adult students were 
not included in this survey). • ' ^ 

Students traveled an average of 5.41 miles (one way mp^ge). to 
attend their adult class. The average age of the students was 33 1/2 
years. 

Adult Program Preferences : 

These students feH-^hat vocational education, -the' basic high school' 
subjects, family health an^Nhome management^ and the basic learning skills 
were the most important areas of adult programs. • 

Analysis of th^data revealed a number of signTficant relationshsf'psi 
between student demographic .vartables and at^ult program preferences/, 
Females seemed to prefer- the adult programs of: (a) family health and 
home management; (b) the fine arts: ^ 

No significant Relationships were found bfetween marital status and 
adiilt program preferences. / • * 

However significant relationships were found 'between 'the respondents " 
educational level and preferences for the basic" learntng skills,' 'the •. 
basic high school subjects, recreation and- leisure time activities, arid 
thfe fi'fie arts. - It seems that as the educational level rises the prefer- 
ence. for the basic skills and for high school courses decreases, but'the ." 
preferences for the fine arts and recreational and" 5«i sure t.ime activities 
increases, * . • ' . 
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Vocational' Preferences'^ - 

Analysis. of the dat.a revealed a number of significant relationships 
between sex and vocational preferences. However, the correlatibns were 
not "surpr*! sing because thte' relationships tended to follow- traditional 
sex stereotypes (e,g. 'men had: a strong prtfferlnce for carpentry and women 
a strong, preferenciXfor typing). ' 

# : , ^ ^ A signi"fi;cant ?prVel^tion...W5s 'found between marital status and a pre- 

^ ference for vocational trailing io computer'programming. Single people 
^" ' : ' . . -r ' • ■ 

-seemed to have 'a ^stronger^prefe^ance than married individuals. 

: ' When the educational lev^of the individual was used as twe independ- 
ent variable, several signif1cm>s^tive relations(iips were found. An 
■' -analysis of. the data Indicated th?t as one's educational level increased 
• thet^ preference^ for trailing- in siiorthand, typirig,! practical nursing, 

and dental is^isting^dj^cpeased. / 
' ^ » •« 

* •■ student Self -Rating- program Evaluations : 

" . *° rating^stffljTused^a score o!f* three or more indicated a 

- ■ favorable response, .but^iie of two or less was unfavorable. A mean 

\" . ^^fore between ^wo and*thr.ee wiis neithercl^rh^fa^^ or unfavA^le. 

'Using >-thes£ staniards'-finly two^~&f--thr~eV^luative criteria were Sarly 
*•'."■-. ' - 

rated-high by the students. 'They were; counseling services (question 

3 - norv-Tristruction:*! services) and the cleaning and maintenance of the 

buildings used fo>^ adult education (questiofr 14 - facilities). 

'None of the averages 'of the "five component scores exceeded three. 

* . School reorganization, curriculum and the school facilities received the 
' • , ^ ^ • ' 

.best ratings. , I 

■ - ' ;■ • , 

Significant positiv6 relationships were found between: (a) teachers and 

, counselors availabji|ity*for counseling '(question ^3) and the sex of the 
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student (b)'the level of noise in the building (question 15) andfflaritat) 
status. An analysis of the above relationships revealed that single ^ 
individuals and males tended to rate these^two criteria higher than^fe- 
males, and married individuals. • • . . " 

Educational level and the one-way mileage from home to the adillt 
program were negatively related to the criteria concerning the^ admini- 
stration of personality, aptitude", achievement and occupational interest 
tests (question 4). Inspection of the data indicated that the higher' the 
educational level of the respondent ind/or the greater the distance from 
his home to the adult program the lower his rating of this, criteria. " 



•9s 

« 



Student Evaluations of their Teacher and Class : 

The rating system used in portion of the report was similar to 
^ throne employed in the preceding section. The 'teacher and class ratings 
were consistently higher than ttie program evaluations and virtually all of 
tfiem werfe rated favorably'. 

SeverS^significant negative relationships were found when student 
demographic variables were correlated with ratings of teachers. Of 
particular importance were the relationships between: the rating of 
' -teacher effectiveness (question 2)^ and (a) the educational level of the— ^ 

respondent^; (b) the distance from home to school. In both cases teacher 
effec.tiven/ss ratings appeared to decrease as educational level and one- 
way mileage increased. 

Single students ^seemed to feel that -their teachers did not give th^ 
enough chances to take. part in classroom discussions (question 3). 
''^es and students with l^gher levels of education were more likely 
jf. to rate their teacher as corifus^g and hard to understand (question 5).' 
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^ These* same two .variables were also negatively related to the rating 
of the sbdents' interest level^ues.tlon 11). Apparently, males and 
students wfth hlgher'levels of education were also more likely to find 
classes uninteresting "{question 1])."* * 

Those students who "ha'd to commute long distances, and tho\e who were 
•males tended to rate their classes as too difficult for most of the 
st/lents (quest1onl2). These ratings were negatively related to both com- 
muting distance and sex. 

Analysis of the data also revealed that the further the students one- 
way commuting distance the more likely thay^re to believe that their 
class was not what they expected when tfiey enrolled. ^ 



/ V 
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Motivation Index^of Students In Adult Program 

Students listed the following fa:ctors as very important influences 
in their decision to enrpll in adiJIt classes: 

1.1 wanted to Team something neW. 

2. I enrolled' to davelop a *hpbby pr leisure time activity. 

3. I wanted pxposure to nevi people and acti^^i ties. ^ 

4. I wanted a change of routine. . 

5. I wanted to do my present job better.. *5 

6. I wanted jto become a better citizen. ' 
The desire to learn something new was found to have a significantly 

^ positive correlation with sex and .educational level. An examinatipn of 

the data revealed that females and indi v^ictuals with little formal edur 

cation rated this desire to learn as being very important to, them when * 

they enrolled. ' . ' . 

A desire to develoD a. hobby or leisure ac*tivity was i?egative1y related*^ 

to the educational .level of the respondent. It s^ems that the higher the' 

educational level ^f the person the greater the importance of this factor, ' 
*' . * * . . ' ' ■ ' ' ^ 

* Females seemecf.to place more .emphasis on bei,ng exposed to new pepple 

and activities, than males. The responses of females respondents were . ' 

.^'alsb directly related to a ^percefved' importance fir a'change of routiije. 

The educational level of the respondents a'nd^heir desire to do their^ 

present job more eTficientI> were ^significantly related. H appears that 

. ^ , the -lower the level of education the greater the importance of tjiis^ factor. 

A relationship similar to the one found in the above paragraph was' 

also revealed between the person's educational level iamd the fol Joking 



factors: (l)ta desire to-be a better cftizen and (2) a higher JeveVof* 
perceived importance for traiaing to obtain a different job. 
• A.desi)fe to (l)^operate a home more economically ^nd (2) tO'become a 

■ • • "SI- 

TS 



0 



better parent; was. associated directly with the resp.onses of females and 
married Individuals. ' * f 



s 



.4 



ft * 
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STUDENT DD4QGRAPHIC PROFILE 



• • • 

Occupation afe 
Professional . 
M2^nager)s^j^i 




-Employed 
Sales 1^r4(er tt^ 
•"Craftsman/For^Si 



Census Data 
Percentages* 

13 ,38% 
•'7.8]% ' 



14.132 



Adult' Stu^eiTt Survey .Pet*. 
,^ 32.03% ^ 
,27X ■ 
,92% 
5.?3X • . 



#92 



V ' Vehi-ftl^ operdtor/Manufacturing 
and As^ernbly Worker 

Service Worker^, 

* LabQ,rer -(ri&o-Tann) ; 

•Housewife ' k 

ItAempJ oyed/Reti-red 
; . . ^ . 

^ JClericaJ «-..**- 



' -3.27X 
'/^'q.SOX 



i . 



. Fann^r/Jla.niuyaffa^sir^' 

Family Lncotne Distrib-ution 
y •'''under $4,000 1 • ' 




$4,000 to. $5,^99 ■- 
$6,000 to $6,999 ^ 
lW,00d to $]4y999 
■$15,600 and over 



r ■ 




« * 



l'3K 



Perce.nt^aqes !^ 
6:54X . 
9.15i- 
12.4.2% 
■ 34.07% 
41.83% 



Surrey Median Inconiej= -$13,641 
.•"Ce'nsus^Data ♦Median Income = ^9,81^' 



f 



'100.00%, 
{N=153) 
4 



*Sour\e; 1 970 Census, of Popul atipn -and .Hou^i ng ; 
; %* -U.S. DeparJtmenl of Conmerce, May. 1.972. 
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Age: * - . . ' 

Average Age of Adult Students 

33.57 years ' *' . 

Educational Level : • •• •• , 

Average Number of Years of School , Standard Devi ation 
Completed by>Adu1t Education Students ' 

■ . * . 13.11 years , ^ - ^.72 " 




Census Data* Meciian Number of Years of School Completed = 11.6 

Average Di.stanc^e traveled' (Onie-Wav Mileage ) Standard Deviation 
to Attend Adult Education Classes 

♦ * «> <, ■ . 

5.4 miles ' - V 5.93 ' 

*^ , 

..(N-150)- 

*Source:| 1970 Census of Population and- Housing, 
~) U, S. Departl^nt p^Conmerce, May, 1972. 



■ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES 



■ . 2-'. • 

Program Area 


Mean 


Number of 
Respondents • 


Standard 
Deviation 


The basic learning skills ^ 


1.83 


155 - 


.94 


*The basic high schooT subjects 


1.68 . 


. " 157 


^ .76 


Psychol ogy-Humarr Relations 


2. OA 

r 


158 


.84 


Vocational Training 


1.53 - 


158 ■ 


.66 


Recreation ^nd leisure time 


2.00 


158 


\ 

.66 ' 


Fam'ily Health and- Home 
Majiagement 


1.81 


158 


.81 


The Fine Arts 


2.24 


157 


. ol 


Management and Supervisory 
Training 


2.11 


157 


^82 


Score Value 


Rating 






1. ' . 


Extremely Important ^ 




.2. 


Important 


\ 




- 3. 


Unimportant 




4. 


Not Important at all 












• 

r 

» ♦ 


* 


• 


* 

/ . 

• 



■ \ 



t 



CORRELATIilN OF STUDENT PR068AH PREFERENCE 

WITH sJected demographic VARI/^BL^S 

(N-158) 



Program Preference 
&as1c learning skills 



0;ie-Way Mileage 
Marital Education from Home to 
Sex ptatus Level Adult Program 



,11 



Basic high school subjects -.03 



Psychology and .Human 
Relations 

Vocational training 



04 
04 



•.TO 
.03 

.03 
.12 



Recreation-Leisure Time 
Activities . »08 .07 

Family' Health and Home 
Management - .27* -.03 

Fine Arts .16* .00 

Management' and Supervisory 
Jraining .10 -.01 



.15* 
-.16^ 

-.04 
.07 

-.22* 

.01 
-.23* 

-.02 



.18* 
.33 

-.01 
-.07 

.06^ 




-.05' 



♦Significant 9 the .05 ^evef (rho ?«^) ' 



NOTE: Program Preferences were scored (1) "to <4), with (1) representing 
a rating of very important. 
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-ORRELATIOn'of'thE adult EDUCA TTnN <?TUDENT'S VOCATIONAL 
PREFEREMCE RATINGS V/ITH SELECTED DEMOGRAPHI C VARIABkli 

( N=158) 







Marita.1 


Ed. 


from Home to 


Vocational Preference 


Sex 


Status 


Leve 1 


nuui i» r fvyi "1" 


Accounting & Booklt)^e|#ig 


-.08 


-.01 


-.Ub 


nn 


Computer Programnyng & 
Op^K^on / . 


-.15^ 


.20*, 


-.12" 


.04 

• 


Shorthand 


-.26* 


-.01 • 


-.15* 


-.20* 


Typing 


-.23* 


-.06 


-.27* 


-.16* 


Business Machines 


-.22* 


-.09 


-.14 


-.15 


Office Procedure 


-.08 


.10, 


-.14 ■ 


-.10 


Real Estate Agent 


-.04 


.02 . 


-.04 


^ .-.06 


Business' Management 


.20* 


-.09 


.09" 


.02 


Advertising 


,08 


. .10 


^^00 


-.01 ^ 


Salesmanship 


.24* 


- 09 


.13 


-.03 


Business- Research 


.11 


.00 


.02 ' 


-.05 


' Human Relations in Business .05 


.12 


.07 


. -.04 


Auto Body Repair 


.11 


.'.07 


-.0.1 


.09 


Carp&ntry 


.20*^ 


.01 


-.04 


.06 


Electronics 


.2'iJ 


.09 

« 


-.10 


-.05 


Brick Layi^ng & Concrete 
Finishing 


.17* 


.00 ; 


.00 


-.09 


Residential Electrical 
Wirirfg 


.24* 




' -.13 


-.06 


Welding 


.11 


-.07 . 


. -.11 


.09 



Appliance Repair, (includ- 
ing radio and TV) 



.16t 



Heating i Air 



cindit'i 



onirtg .15 



-.02 
-.08 



-.05 
-.09 



-•.09 
-.06 



Vocational Preference 

Floristry i Nursery Work 

P1ui»ing Installation 
and Repai r 

Machnne Shop 



PracticaJ t^yt-se 
Medical Secretary 
Dental Assistant 



sex 



One-way Mileage 
Marital. ' Ed. • from Home to 
Status, level Adult Program 



-.11 


. -.05 


-.02 


.03 


.15 


.05 


.00' 


' '.06 


.10 


.00 


-.04 


.18* 


-.20* 


.10 


-.19* 


-.10 


-.22* 


^-.05 


-.13 


-.10 


-.19* 


.07^ 


-.16* ^ 


-.10 



j *Signif leant the .05 level (rho f 0) 
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STUDENT (SELF-RATING) PROGRAM EVAULATI6nS 



Evaluative tnteria 

Instnictlonal Materials* 
(Library and reference materials)/ 

Instrnjctional MateriVls 
(Audio-visual equifent) 




Question Number of Standard 
Number- Respondents Mean Deviation 



Non-1nstructional Servic^.^^^ 

(Counseling by teachers and ^ 
,$ Counselors) 

Non-irvstructional Services # 
(Adm1n1stratian of personality, 
apt1tuda< achievement, and 
occupational interest tests) 4 

Curriculum y 
{Students learn at own pace) 5 

CurriculLfm 
(length of adult classes) 6 

» 

Curriculum* 
(Size of adult classes) • • 7 

•Curriculum* ~ 

(Teacher and student input 
into course development) 8 

Curriculum 

• (Community advisory conmittee 

input into course deve1op<^ent) 9 

Curriculum 
(Iriput of foripaKresearch on 
communi1;v rjfifeds wto course 
deve^pn^jit) " . ' io 

Facilities* 

(Vendingrmachin^s and smoking 
facilities) , • n 

Facilities*. , 
(Adequacy of security for 
students and teachers) 12 



147 
139 

150 



157 
154 
154 
154 

145 

149 



152 



155 



153 



,2.59 
2.50 

3.07 



1.13 
1.13- 

.97 



2.26 
2.88 
2.33. 
2^1 

2.59^ 

2.51. 



2.80 



2.72 



2.60 



1.08 
.89 
.93 
.77 

.86 

.95 



.97 



.93 



.85 



89 



Evaluative Criteria 

Facilities* 
(Parking spaces) 

Facilities* . " * . 
. (General housekeeping and 
. maintenance of building) 

Facilities* . . 
(Level of noise in" buildings 
..used for aduTt educfftion)' 

Facilities*, 
(climate control in buildings 
• used for adult education) " 



Question » Nunfe-of . Standard 
ffuniber Respondents ftean .Deviation 



T3 



\ 



14 



15 



16 



School reorganization • ' 

- (Student evaluations of teachers) T7 



School reorganization* 
. (Teacher -effectiveness) 

• 

* 

Scale • • 
(4) 

(3) * . * . 

(2):* . 



' 9 

*Unfavorable Question 
Scale 

(1> ' ' N ^ 

(2) ' > 

'(3)- 

(4)' 



18 



157 

155 

T57 

157 
153 
151 



. . Rating 
Strongly 'Agree 
Agree 
Disagree • 
Strongly Disagree 

. Rating 
Strongly 
Agree. - 
Disagree 

Strongly" Disagree 



2.00 
3.15 
2.90 

« 

^.88 
2.90 

2^76 



.77 • 
'.71 . 

.71 

<. 

.76 , 
.75 

:85 ■ 
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CORRELATION OF STUDENT SgF.-RATING AeOGRAM EVALOATIONS 

• • • « 

y '. WITH SELECTEB. DEMOGRAPHIC VARfeetES 

<N=158) 



' Question '- Marital" Education fr om Ho me to 
Ni 



One-Way Mijeage 

. from Home to 

Evaluative- Criteria Number • Sex Status Lever ' Adult Program 

Instructional materials ' ' 

(Library & reference ' 
materials) '1 \ .04 ,01 -.09 _ .05 . 

V 

Instructional materials 
(Audio-visuaJ ' * . • , 

equipment) ' * 2, -.05 . .06 ' .01 ' .01 

Non-ins tructjonaf Services* ^ * . . 

(Counseling by teachers < • i 

and counselors) / 3 ,J8* .15 .01 .03 

^Norl-instructtpnal Services ^ ' - ; • 

(Admin'fstrat:ton of person- - " * ■ , • 

•v ality, aptitude, achieve-" . . 

ment, and occuoational 

interest tests) 4 .01 .04 . -.1^* -.18* 

' ^ 

Curriculum . ' ^ 

(Students learn at ^ . . • . - . 

•0wn pace) • ^. 5 ^ -.07 .02 .00 - -.02 

Curriculum - 
(Length of adult^ . 
\ classes) 6" -.06 . :09 .00 * -.12 

' eurriculum* , . ^ • 

(Size of Adult classes) 7- -.12 .08 -.03 -.07 

Curriculum • ' * • 

(Teacher & student" . . ' * " ^ 

input into course ' ; • ^ 

development) 8 .>.-.06. .OS' -.10 ^.qq 

•>Xurriculum....^-^ ^ . " . * 

t (Cpmrtiun1*ty advisory . # . 

d&mmi1>teis input into . ^ * , • 

course .(ieve]opment) .9 .01 -.15 .08 \01 

Curriculam [ 
,( Input of formal r^&^oh ^ 
on community needs into ' > 

course dievfelopmeii^) 10 • -.06' .06 .06 -.10 



Nunber 



.03 -..01 



^.11 .05 



•'.13 ^.02 



Evaluative jCriteHa 

Facilities* 
(Vending.macKines i 

• smoking facilities) 11 

Facilities* ■ , .* 
(Adequacy of security 
for students and 
'.teaclTers) '12 

Facilities* 
(Parking spices > 13 

Facilities**' | 
-. (General .hous'ekeepin*^ ■ • 
i maintenance of 

• building) ' ' 14 

"Facilities* 
° (Level of noise in 
buildings used for \ ^ 
aduH education) ''■<.] ^ 

Facilities , . • . . . 

(Climate control iir"" , \, ' 
^buildings usesJ for"'./ . 

adult education) ■.'\6 :'. .11 -.02 

School .reorganization . " 
(Student eyaliiatioft' 

of teeichers) .02 -.03 

School reprgan.izat'ion* > ' . 

(Teachdr effectiveness) 18 -.05" -.02 



I- une-jiay 

Question . Marital Edacation from Home to 



Sex ' Status Level 



.13' .05 



-.05 ,18* 



-.10 

-.05 
.0? 

% 

-.01 



.06 



-.03 



.05 



One-i<ay Mileage 
from Home to 
Adult Progr^aa. 



.11 



.07 



-.09 



.09 



r07 



.11 



•.08 



,13, 



J' 



r 



V 



• / 



MEAN PRIMARY COMPONENT SCORES. FQR tHE STUDEfn- 

■ . ', - SELF-RATING PROGRAM ^EVACUAT ION 

— — : '' — ' ' 

Evaluation Cofnponenti|| ^ . ' 

Instructional Material sN <r 

Non^instructional- services ' 
* 

Curriculum 

Facilities / * ' " 2.56 

Scho9l reorganization ' ^ . 2.83 



Component Average 
.'' , 2.55 
2.67 

2'.67 • . 



ho|l 



/ N STUDENf EVALUATIONS OF TMEIR" ADULT TEACHER AND Clks : 

* Question Number. of »' ' ^^tandard ' 

E\Mpation Criteria Number . Respondents < |gan • Deviation 

Irttrodiiction'of the ' _ 

' . . 74* 
.81 

'.90 

-99 
\97 
.80 • 

.87 

. 87 *- 

• .86 

.8B 
v86 
.84 



, course of study* • 


1 


155 


3.36 


Teacher effectiveness 


2 


157 


3.28 


Teacher's conduct of 
• , ■ • discussions* 


"3 ■ 


154 


3.15 


* 

• Teacher.' s methods of 
insti^ction^- 


/ 4 


153 


2.-38 
'*"3'.08 


Clarity of presentation^ 


5 


157' 

1 


Te'acter's appearance 


6' 


157 


J. 

3.34 


• . ^ Teacher's knowledge of 
the course content 


■ 7 


157 


^ Teacher's willingness • 
to help students 


• 

8 


155 


3.3^ 


* Teacftev'-s-ptinctudlity. *• 
in arriving to^ class** 

Teacher's punctuality 
in dismissing class ' 


.9 
10 


157 
l'l57- 


, ' 3.36 
■3.17. 


* 

Interest in tfie class 


11 

« * 


157 


• 

3.25 


• Difficulty of the- class* 


12 ' 


157^ 




■ •• •> 
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. dues^tlon Number of , '■ Standand 
Evaluation Criteria Number . Respondents Mean Deviation 

Amount learned 1n class >13 156 • ' 3.22 .89 



Organization of the • " 

class* • ■/ * 14 156 . 3;07 • .97 

•«* • 

Size .of the class >5- ' '157~ '-'- 2.97 ' .87 



Satisfaction of- perceived .. 
expectations '16 157 ^ 3.08- .94 

* ■ • 

Scale Value / Rating 
(4) \ 'Strongly agree 

(3) ' • . 1 ' 'Agree ^ y ' ^ 

. (2). ' - • Disagree 
(1) ' Strongly Disagree 

♦Unfavorable Question - It was scored as follows; 

* * # • 

Scale value" , Rating • , . 

% 

(1) . ^ Strongly Agree \ 

(2) ■ . • ' Agree ' 

(3) ^ Disagree . ' .' .. 

(4) * • Strongly Disagree 



CORRELATION OF STUBENT..EVAIUATIOHS OF THEIR ADMLT TEACHER . 
AND CLASS WITH SELECTED. OEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 3^ 




Evaluatior> Criteria ' 



., rntrqcjuetion of the' 
course of study - 

Tycher effectiveness 

TeacheV's conduct of 
[scussions.* ^ . 

• ^ 

Teacher's' methods of ' 
• .Instructions / • 



Question 
Number 



1. 

Iv 

3 
4 



^rity pf presentation* 5 

TeBcher's appe^rvance . 6 

teacher's Tcnowlectge- of 
/ -the course content 7 

Teacher '.S ^|jV]i.rigness r 
•to (lelp.it^ifeTits ^ _ 8 

. Jeaclier's ptirfc'tual ity ; 
^ in 'arriving 'to class" • 9 

^ . ■ . 

Teacher's punctuality 
' [ in dismissing class* •:10 

Interest in tlie class • 11 
\. Difficulty'of €he clasVl2 

■ Amount learned in. class I3 

.Organization'of the class* . 

• '• ' .1,4 

' Size- of thr g;l ass ,' " \l 

■ 'Satiifa^tipn'Of perceiv^dlQ , 

expectath 



• • One-Way' Mi leaqfe 

. • ■ ■ Marital Ed. • from Home to 
S^ Status ' Eevel AdUlt Program 




.00 
■.15* 



-.04 
-.20* 



-.11 


-.18* 


.05 


-.13 


• .06 


-'.04 ' 


-.02 


' J* 

-.11 


-.17* 


.-.05,-; 


-.15* 


■ -Ml 


-.08 


-.0? 


.02 


-.08 


-.04 


-.15; 


.14_ 


-.07 


-.07 


: .00 


* 

.,00 


-v6'6 


. -bo 


-.04 




-.05 

• 


-.06 


-.ps" ~ 


* 

.07 


-5.02 


■ -.IS* 


-^07 


-.15* 


, -.Tl 


' -.23* 


-.10 


-.04 


-.19* 


.01 


-.04 


7.08 


-.06 


-.10. 


-.'01 • 

r 


■^.12. • . 


-.13 


\ . .04-- 


"..02 


'.05 




■ .08 


-.01 


-.0? 


r,.16* 
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'^Significant (? the .05 level' (rho-y 0) 



Hotjivatilng Factor ' 
omething new 




m^^ a better citizen 



ivelop a hobby or leisure 
'^activity ' * 

Get along better with my 
"fellpw ^^ployees 

Train for a different job 

Prepare for a second and/ 
or part-time job 

Uam to be ji b^etter parent 



% 
5 



7 
8 



Learn to operate my home 
more ecohofhitally 



4 



Prepare for future 

Obtain a promotion from 
employer 

Exposure to new people and 
activities. 

A change of-routine 

Becbme a cultured person 

.Better ^'understand myself 
and'^ other people* 

r 

4 

Increase my yearly .income 
*^ * , ' 

^caTe Value 



V. 

cation 10* 



Ml 



wuesuon 
Number 


Mean 


iiyffiDer or 
Respondents 


Deviation 




1 


1.49 


158 






2 


2.21 


157 ^ ' 


• .97 ' 




r " 3 . 


2.10 . 


• 156 


1.07 





1.77 

2.48 
2.72 

3.19« 
2.5S 

2.34 
2.33 

2.77 



158 

1. 

157 
156 

156 
155 

158. 
157 

154 



12; 


'1.94 


158 


13 


r.87 


157 


1-4 


2.53 




15 


2:40 


156~^ 


16 


.2'. 40 , 


- 156 



Rating . 



.85 

.'99 
. 1.11 

•90 
1.12 

( 1..08 
• 1;07 

i'..12 

!86- 
.92 

'' : .98 

.95 
1.17 



■a 



(2) 
(3) 
M4) 



- -Veryvimportant to.ftie.when Itenroll^d 



Important. to rtje when^I enrolled 



1 



. Unimportant to tnl^ when I enrolled ' 
N^t important at all to me when F "efirolled 



Q 



tr-% 



» f 



o 
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CORRELATION OF THE MOTIVATION INDEX OF STUDENTS IN 
ADULT PROGRAMS WITH SELECTED DEWGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Motivating Fa( 
Learn something'' 
-Become a better citizen 



ling rrew 



Quest i 
Number 



on 



Do iny present job more 
• efficiently- 



- 1 

2 

3 
4 

5 

' 6 



Develop a hobby 6r 
leisure activity 

Get along better with 
fellow employees 

Triin for a different job * 

Prepare for a second and/or 
'a part-time job 



Learn to be a ^better parent 8 

"^am to oiDera.te my home 

• .nx)re economically 9 

Prepare for future 
education 



Obtain a promotion from 
my employer 

Exposure to new people 
and activities 



A change of 



rbutinL • 



Become a more cultured 
person . ' 

To better understand my- 
self and. other people 

increase my yearly income 



10 

41 

12 
13 

14 

15 
15 



Sex 
.18* 
.07 ' 

.1? 

.10 

•12, 
.10 

.12 
.20* 

.21*- 

.09 

\00 

.17* 
.27* 



.07 

.01 



♦Significant (? the .05 level (rho 0) 

1 
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One-Way Mileage- 
' Ma'ri tal 'Ed. from Home to. 

Level Adult Pro-gram 



Status 
7~ 

.04. 
-.02 



.15* 
-.22* 




-.10 



.08 ^' .U 

.:io 



.21* 
.?3* 

-.11 

-.07 

^-.01 
.08 



.09 -.10 



-.04 
-.05 



.05 

.36* 

.18* 

-.01 
-.07 

-J2 

.07 
.21 



-.02 

-;o2 

-.13 

'<07 

.05 . 
-.08 

-.05- 
.09 

, .03 • 

-.06 

-.10 

.05 
.-14 

» .07 

« 

.09 
-.05 



/ RESULTS OF THE ADUlt EDUCATION TEACHER EVALUATIONS 

~ ^ — \ : — \ — ' / 

' De^nographic Profile : 
,' ' Virtually all of the respondents* were female, part-time instructors, 
"rke subjects taught by the respondents covered the entire spectrum Jof ^ 
subject matter, however, almo^ one-half of them were involved In classes 
*1n the basic learning and high ^^chool skills. 

The average teacher had ^ost four years of adult education experi- 
V en9e e^nd sliqhtly more than eight years of total \^.dching experience. 
The typicarl d^ostructor M little formal education aibove the bachelors 
degree. • ^ - 

, AduJt Program Preferences : - \ 

Vocational training, and family health and home management were 
ranked as most important. The basic learning skills and the basic high 
school subjects also received high rankings, but marly of the respondents ; 

were teachers in those areas so the results were pr^bablV biased in that 

: / 'V ■ • 

direction. V* 

^ Significant correlations were found between the* total number of years 

of adul^ education teaching experience and pr|ferences for: (a) psychology 

and human relations, (b) vocational training, and (c) family health and i 

home management.^ An inspection of^the'data indicated that the longer a 

teacher had taught adult education the lower their preference for the 

above three type? of pro'grams. . 

A relationship similar to the one in the above paragraph was also 

discovered between the total number of years of teaching experience and 

« 

program preferences for (a) vocational training and (b) management and 
supervisory training. 
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The total number of years of formal education was found to be * 
associated with a preferenc6t for the fine arts. In other words, as the 
number of years of education increases a preference for the fine arts 



irvireases. 



teacher Self -Rating Program Evaluations 

Due to the rating system used, a score. of three o^ inore indicated 
a favdrable response, and one of two or* les5 was CinfavorabU, A mean- . 
•score between two ^nd three was neither clearly favorable or unfavorable* 

Using these standards pnly^three of the evaluative criteria were 
cliarly- rated favorably by the teacner.s-. They were: (a) adequacy of p^rk 
ing ^paces (questionJ3 ^ Facilities)/ (b) general housekeeping ahd mainte 
nanc^Vquestion 14 - Facilities), and *(c) need for paid preparation , ^ - 
time foV* te'achers (fjiiestion 28 - School reorganization)*. Teachers r^ted 
only one criteria as clearly inadequate; it dealt with the amount of pay 
received by adult teachers. ' ' " 

None of the average rankings qf the five component scores exceeded 
three-. Facilities, curriculum, and non-instructional servides received 
the best ratings. ' ' '1 

^ , Thgre-'were 'significant! correlations bltween the total number of years- 
of adult edutation teaching experience and the ratings of these elements: 
(a) counsel ii\g by teachers and counselors, "(b) allowing students to work 
^ their, own pace,^(c) the adequacy of consumable supplies, (d) /adequacy 
of programmed Veaming aids, (e) supervision of materials 'and methods by 
adult Isupervisors, (f) ,the amount of teacher feedback on operational 
matters, and <g). the effectiveness of student ev.aluations of teachers. 
With the exception of itpn (g) above, the relationships bej^ween adul^ 
teaching, experience fnd teacher ratings was*a direct one. This meant 



that as the number of years of experience Increased, so did the teachers 
self-evaluatior> rating of these components. The exact opposite type of 
relationship was found between experience and the teachers ratings of 

.the effectiveness of student evaluations. In this case, the longer .the 
teacher had taught the lower their ratings of- this item. 

The total number of years of teaching experienc^as directly related 

,to the teachers ratings of: (a)* counseling by teachefis. and Counselors, * 
(b^ allowing stydents to -work'^at their own jf^ace, and (c) adequacy of 
vending and smoking facilities for breaks, (d) adequacy of funding fOr 
adult programs, (e)..adequaty of consumable supplies, and (f) ^^ervlsion-. 
of teaching materiaTs ar\d methods by adult sui^ervisors. the efrective- 
ness of student evaluations of teachers Was .nj»gative3y related to total 
teaching experience, just a^ it w^s to the total number ojp )^ars of adult 
teaching. - ^ ' \ 

the number of years of form^ education completed by the teacher was 
correlated with the ratings of these elements: (a) community advisory 
committee; (^) input into course development; and (c) the adequacy of 
teachers' salaries. But, in the latter case the relationship was nega- 
tive,, i.e., the mor^^ears of education the teacher had completed .the 
less adequate they felt their salary to be. 

Adult Education Program Priori ties > 

/ 

the responses of the teachers indicated thalt additional instructional 
materials and a more appropriate or adequate ci/rricula w^re their top» 
priorities. Better bul.ldings and equipment was ranked dt ^th^ bottom of 
most lists of program priorities. " ' : 
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TEACHER JEi-IOGRAPHIC VAftI 



Teaching Status" 



-Par^Hr 



1 



Full-ti 






Sex 

Female * 
Male 



Subjects Taught 

The basic learning skills 

Jasic high school subjects 
\(diploma or GED) ' . ^ 

Basic psychology and human relations 
Vocjtibnal training v " 

Recr^tion and/or' leisure time attivities - 
Family health and home management '* 

The Fine Arts (art, music, drama) 

. > - ' •■ 

Geriefal business and/or ma.neigement training 



Marital Status 
r-; 

Married 
Single 



reentaqe 

i 1.56?' 

' 'lOO.OOi^'-. 

A . ^ 
(N =-64) 

Percentage ^ 



.44^ 
^.56% 
100.00% 
llCN = 64) 

Percentage 
25.00% 

- 23.44% 

o!oo% 

2&.31% 
15,63% 
9.38% 
1.56% 
-4.69% 



100.00% - 

(«=.;64)- 

Percentage 
.100.00% 
00.^30% 
100.00% • 
(N = 64) 
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Average Number of Years of Adult Numb'^f of 
Education Teaching Expertence" Respondgtnts 



3.66 ' 

Average Number of Total Years 
tf Teaching Experience ■ ; 

8.41 - 

Average Number of Years of. 
Formal Education 



64 



Number of \ 
' t. • Respondents Standard Dev1at1 



tandar d Deviation 
v2.86 



. 63- 

* 

Number of ^ 
Respondents Standard Deviation 



8,31 



on 



61 



1.65 



• ( 




4 * 



ADULT .PRO&RAH PREFERENCES 



, Pfx)gram Area . Mean 

The basic leamitig\skins f 1.48 

^ The basic high school 

^ subjects ^ ) 1.46 

Psychology -human relations 1.89 

Vocatiorral trainii^g 1.41 

.^Recreation and leisure time r.95 



FartjiTy health anc^ home , 
management ' 



The Fine 'Ar^ts , 

Management and 'Supervisory 
Training 



Scale Va'l^a 

,0) 

(2) 
(3) 

'(.4). ' 



2.00 
2. 00 



Ra 



Nunber 
Respondents 

■f 

' 63 

• 63 \ .. 
62 

63 . , 



1 



Extre|nely import^int 

importanjt ^ » 

UnLportpt^ 

Ndt iffipoKant at all 



Standard. 
^Deviation 

,78 • 

' .71 

. .72 
\ .59 

.56 

.11 



.8? 



> 
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CORRELATION OF TEACHER- PROG'RAH PREFERENCES 
WITH SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Program Preference I 

Basic learning skills 

Basic high scho0l 
subjects ^' 

\ Psychology-human relations- 

Vocational training 

Jlecreation^nd leisure 
\ time' activities * . 

Hamily health and home - 
rman^gement ' ^ j 

F ij^xArts . / 

Management supervisory^ 
' ^training ^ • 



Yrs> A( ult Ed 
teachii g 



\ 



Yrs> Tota lx 
Teaching 



YrSt Formal 
Education 




.08 



',35* 

/ 

i 



.04 



♦Signifi'cant @ the .05 level (rho f . \ / 
NOTE: Program preferences we re. scored from (1) feM-4)T'Wttfniy 
■ representing a rating of ytfry important.' 



HEftN PRIMARY COMPONENT SCORES FOR THE TEACHER 
^ SELF-RATING PROGRAM EVALUATION ' 



Evaluation Conponent 



Instructional 



Material 



Non-instnctional services 
Curriculum ^ ' ^ 
Facilities 

School reorganization 



Compbftent Average 
2s59 ■ 
2.63 
2.66 • 
2.82 • 
?.5^ 




- i 

\ 
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TEACHER \ELF-RATING PROSRAM EVAUi^AtlONS 



Evaluative Ctriteria 

\ 

Instructional materials* 
(Library & ireference 
materiails) 

Instructional materials 
(Audio-VtSuaT equip- 
ment) 

Instructional . mateH al s* 
"ir (Adequacy of funqs) 

i , , 

Instruct! onal mc teri al s 
{ (Adequacy of qonsqimable 
I supplies) 



n-instructional seWi.ces 
UCounseling- by teachers 
I and .counselors) 

ffon-instructipn n s^rjvices 
(/Wmini strati }n of person- 
ality", aptltjde, achieve 
merit, and Qccupatipna.V 
interest tests) 



Curriculum 
(Students 4e^rh atl 
their oWn'pa'ce) 



Curriculum* 
* (Leng|:h of adult classes) 

Curriculum 
(Size pf adult classes) 



Question 
Number 



1 

2 

19 
20' 



6^ 
7 



Curriculum* *• * 
(Teacher & student input 
into course development)** 8 

Curriculum 
•(Community Advisory Com- 
mittee input into course 
development) 9 

.* Curriculum 

(Input of formal research 
on community needs into 
course development) 



10 

106 
98 



Number of , 
Respondents 



61 



58 

60 



58 



60 



61 



Mean 
2.69 
2.52 



2.60 

y ■ 




Standard 
Deviation 



' .89 

1.01^ 
.81' 

.76 

.87 ' 



2.62 



2.72 



2.93 



1 .,04 - 

,81 
l'.-04 
.83 



.8& 



.89 



/ Question 
♦ Evaluative Criteria Number 

.Curriculum)^ 

(Adequacy of pro( rammed ^ 
learning aids) , 21 

Facilities* 
ItAdequacy of vending 
' machines & smoking" . 
■ facilities) 11 

Facilities 
(Adequacy of security 
for students) ^ ^ 12 

Facilities / , 

(Adequacy of parking, 
spaces) ' • 13 . - 

Facilities* 
^(General housekeeping 
' Vand mairften^nce) 14 

Faqilities . \ 

(Level of noise in build- \ 
^ ^ jngs used for adult edu- 
cation) ' 15 



• Facilities* ^ • ' 
(Climate control in 
buiTdings used for adult . 
education) 

Fact li ties 
(Space for |;he preparation 
off teach'ing materials) 

Schobl Reorganization , 
(The ^fectiveness of stu- 
■ dent evaluations of 
teachers) 

School Reorgam'zation* 
(Teacher effectiveness) 

School Reorganization* 
(Superv'ision of teaching 
(materials and methods by 
/adult stipervlsors) 



16 



22 



17 
18 



Number of 
Respondentis 

4 



\ 
62 



64 



62 



64 



63 



i 62 



23 



63 
60 

59 



^[jeain 



6Q 



.77 



2.68 



31 



i.03 



2.78 



2.73 



2.65 



2.81 
2.67 



2.49 



V. 
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Evaluative Criteria 



Question 
fiumber 



^School Reorganization 
; (AvaiUbiTity of written 
policies & procedures) 



24 



.Sctiool Reorganization 
^ (Need for fbrmal^rtentation 
^program for new teachers) 25 

Scjiool Reorganization* 
(AvaiTability of clerical 
& duplicating ^services') 26 



School Reorganization* 
(Adequacy ^f teacher 
salaries) 

School Reorganization- \ 
(A need for paid pre- 
paration time for 
" ^ teachers) 

School 'Reorgariization* 
- (Administrators solicit 

teacher feedback on' 
1^ operational matters) 



27* 



28 



29 



Scale Value 
(4) • 
(3)~ 
(2) ' 
(1) 



Numter of ' , Standard 
Respondents Mean ' Deviation 



62 



63 



61 



62 



63 



6.3 



Rati ng 
. Stfonjgly Agree , 
~ Agree 
" Disagree 

Strongly disagree 



2.47 



12.84 



-2.54 



.72 ♦ 



.90 



1 * 



.89 



1.81 |f^.'-.87 



3.06 



.88 



2.59 



1.09 



♦Unfavorable Questiqn 
Scale Value | 

(1) . " ♦ 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) . . 



Rating 

-Strongly ^Agree 

m 

Agree 
Disagree 

strongly d'isagree 

108 
100 



CQRRELAT'IQN OF TEACHER SELF-RATING PROGRAM EVALUAXIOfiS 
WITH SELECTED DEHOGRAPHIcVaRIABLES 
(N=158) 

Yrs of Adul t Yrs of Total Yrs of 
Question Teaching Teaching ' Formal 
Evaluative Criteria Number Experience Experience Education 

Instructional materials* ' - . ' 

(Library & feferenc* 

materiaU) 1 ..06 '-.04 .01 

Instructional materials 
(Audio-visual ^quip-* • ' - 

">ent) I .2 :14. ' .08 ' .23 



.IT 



-.21 




Instructional raatfel^i'Ils**^ 
(Adequacy of fun^s^ ' 19 • .22 .32 

. I-nstructional materials 
• ^(Adequacy of corkum- 
" able supplies) » ^ 20 . ' .28* ; .25^ 

flon-instructiOf\^l services I 

(Counseling by teachers • \ < 

counselors) ^ 3 ^ -.29* .36*'.| -.14 

Non-instructional services' 

(Administration of person- 
. ality, aptitude, achi^ve- 
\ mntl and qccupational , * * 
\ interest tests) 4*' -.09 \ -13 

Cifrriculum . . - ' . 

(Students learn at * 

own pace) • 5. .25* , .39* ' -..09 

• » « 

Curriculum*^'""^ . ) 

(Length Qf adult - . ; * 

clasies) • . 6 _ .15 . ^ .23 • ' . .20 

« 

CurrlcuTum . • ' ^ ' 

(Sfze pf adult cVasses) .7 • - -.02 -.-07 • M 

Curriculum* 
(Teacher & student input* 

into tourse development) 8 .01 -.08'- ..11 

Curriculum .^^ ^ * ■ 

(Community Advisory Com- ^ ' * • . , 

'•mittee input into course 

^develj6pment) 9 .04 * ^ .11 ^ .*26* 

w 109 ^ i 
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Evaluiiti 



ve Crite 



•ia 



Yrs Qf Adult Yrs of Total Yrs pf 
Questioii Teaching Teaching Formal 
Number ^ Experience Experience Education 



Curriculum 

(Input of formil ' 
' research on cqmmunity 
needs into course \ 
development) )lO 

Curriculum* 

(Adequacy o,f pro-" 
grammed letming aids) 21 

Facilities* 
(Adequacy of vending 
machines & smpking 
facilities) . .11 

Facilities* 
(Adequacy of securfty 
for students & teachers )1 2 



Facilities ^ ^ 
(Adequacy of parking 
spaces) 

iFacilities* 

(GcMieral housekeeping 
&\uiaintenance) 

«n^cilities 

(Level of nofse in 
buj*Wings used for 
.adult education) 

Facilities* 
(Climate control in^ 
buildings used for^ 

a^lt education)' - 

* ■ * . 

facilities 

(Space for thg pre- 
paration of teaching 
materials) / 

School Reorganization 
(The effectiveness of 
student evaluations 
• of teacher^) 



13 



15 



16 



22 



.03 



.25* 



.18 



.oS- 



.11 



.02 



.01 



.14 



.21 



-.06 



.14 



,25* 



,19 



,18 



.12 



-.03 



.18 



.12 



.23 



-.03 



-.07 



-.07 



.22 



.08 



.16 



-.08 



.10 



17 



-.31* 



. -.38* 



.14 
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Evaluattve Criteria 
" * . 

School Reorganization* 
1 -(Teacher effectiveness) 



Questi on 
Number 



18 



School ReorganizatijDn*^ 
(Supervision of teaching 
materials & methods by 
adult supervisors) ■ 23 

School Reorganization 
(Availability of written 
policies i procedures) 24 



School Reorganization 
(Need for fonnal orien- 
tation program for 
new teachers) 



25 



School Reorganization* 
(Availability of clerical 
& duplicating services) 26 

School . Reorganization* " 
('Adequacy of teacher 
salaries) 27 

School^ Reorganization 
(A need for paid pre- 
paration time 'for 
teachers) % 28 

School Reorganisation c 
(Adninistrators solicit 
teacher feedback on 

^ operational matters) 29 



Yrs of Adult 
Teaching 
Experience 



,14 



Yrs of Total Jr 
Teaching . ^ rS 



ormal 



.40* 



.16 



.23 



.05 . • 



Experien(^e Education 



.11 



.3V 



^2 



.06 



.19 ' ' .17 



.00 X -.08^ 
\ 



\.07 



.02 



,10 



.14 . 



.IS 



,18 



;.29 



.08 



,27^ 



.09 



-.0? 



♦Signifidant § the .05 level (rho ^ 0) 
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TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM PRIORITIES 



Area NeedifKT.'improvement 

' Addittonal Instructional 
' Materials 

. Better Buildings and 
Equipment 

More Appropriate or ' 
Adequate Curricula 

L 

Adninistrative' Reorgaijiization 



More Student Services 



Number of y 
Respondertts 



59 

60 

59 
59 
60 



^ Average ' Standard 
Rank Deviation 



2.56 . 1.32 



3.47 

2.76 
2.98 
2.98 



1.51 

1.39 
1.49 
1.57 



\ 




7 
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RESULTS OF A, COMPARISON OF SELEjCTED DEMOGRAPHIQ V AR I ABL ES 



' BETWEEN ADfULT STUDENTS AND[ THE- GEfJERAL PUBLIC 



Occupation ^ ^ ' ' ; ^ 

No significant overall differences 'were found between the jobs held 
by the general community respondents and adult students. However, in 
^ome occupations the two groups differeli tonsiderably. For example, more 
adult students clas.sified themselves as 'professionals and service workers. 
On the other hand, more of the respondents from the general, conmunity 
survey were classified as:, (a) managers and self-employed irtdividujils 
and (b) craftsmen and foremen. - ' 

Income ' • ' , 

A significant difference^was found between the irfcome levels of-aduH 
students and those of the general community respondents. Sixty 'tiercent of 
the adult students had family incomes of less than $15,000''a year, while 
sfxty percent of the ^en6ral, conmunity/respondents fiad "family incomes of 
more than $15,000. \ ' " * " . „ . 

V * 

Education 5 ^ • « ' 



No significant difference was foiind between the educational levels of 
adult students and the respondents to the cotfifnunity survey.' . 

A. 

Age . % . » . 

The mean age of the adalt stude^ts^was significantly lower than the ^ 
average of the general community survey* . i 
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A COKPARIS0>< OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF "RESPONDENTS IN THE / 
GENERAL COWUNITY SURVEY WITH THOSE OF ADULT STUDENTS * y 





" General 


Adult 






conmuni ty 


C4-f I^AM^e 

OLuuaents 


1 0 ra 1 


Professional 


. 23.29X 


30.813; 


27.212. 


Manager/Sel f-finployed 


' 10.963; 


. 3.14t 


• 6.892 


Sales Worker 


4.79« 


3.772 


4.262 


Craftsmen/Foreman 


11.643; 


5.032 


8.202 


Vehicle Operator/ 








manufacturing, and 








assembly worker • 


2.053; 


3.142 


•2.622 


Service Worker 


3.422 


9.432' 


6.562 


Laborer * 


-2.05X 


2.522 


. 2.302 


Farmer/Fann Manager 


o .682 


0,002 


.332 


Housewi f e ^ 


31.512 


• 

33.332 


32.462 


Clerical 


2.052 


1.262 

• 


^ 1.642 


Unempl oyed/Reti red 


' 4v792 


3.772 


4.262 


No Answer 

\ 


■2.74^ 


3.772 


3.282 


Total 


. ■ 1P03; ^ 


1002 


1002 


• 


fN=146) 




fN«305) 

111 wwwy 

<9 


Chi Square = 19.08 


V 






d.f. - 11 


' - < 






Not significant @ the 


.05 level- 




• 

• 

• 


• 
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A CQHPARISON OF THE INCOME LEVELS OF RESPONDENTS IN THE 
G0<ERAL COWUNITY SURVEY WITH THOSE OF ADULT STUDENTS 



Chi Square = 25.24 
d.f. « 5 ' 

Significant @ the .05 le^el - 

V 

\ 



Family Income Level 


General 

vuiiiiiuii 1 


Adult . 
ouuoents 


Total 


Under $4,000 


3 42t 

> 


A 90^ 


M A AO/ 

4.92% 


$4,000 to $5,999 




ft ftn^i 


4.92% 


$6,000 to $9,999 


14 382 




- 13.112 


$10,000 to- $14,999 


21.23X 


28.93X- 


25.252 


*$1 5,000 or over 


60.27X 


40.252 


49.842 . 


.No Answer 


■ 'O.OOX 


3.77« 


1.972 


Total 


lOOX " 


1002 


J 1002 




(N=146) 


. (N=159) 


(N=305). 
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A COMPARISON OF SELECTED 



IN THE GENERAI^' COWUNI^ SURVEY WITH 'THOSE OF AOULT STUDENTS 



TED DEIiK^i 

.msuRv 



GRAPHIC VARIABLES OF RESPONDENTS 



Source 




EDUCATION 
D F Sum of Squares 
1 .01832563 



96 2135.^4610390 



/ 



•297 2135.66442953 



Student Mein = 13.03 ; 

CommtJinity Mean i 13.04 

/ ' 

♦Not significant Q the „. 05.-1 evfil 





\ 

D F 
1 

297- 
298 . 



^ AGE - 
Sum of S.quares 
3502.114072V5 
42943.05649642- 
46445. ]7dtj5856 



Student Mean = 33.57 
■ Coirmunity Mean = 40.42 
♦Significant @ the .05 level 



\ 



Mean Square 
.01832563 
7.21502062 



f 

.00254* 



ilean Square £ 
502^11407215 24.22110* 
144.^8941581 



/ • 
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RESULTS OF A COMPARATIVE ANALYSrS OF THE CHANNEL OF ' 

I . ' ' — • • — • 

COWUNI CATION USED TO TRANSHIT KNOWLEDGE 'OF ADULT EDUCATION 

: ~. ^> 

School Catalog 1 

No significant differences were found between the number of indi-* 
vi duals learning about adult education from the school cataTog in either 
the general conmunity, -employer, or adult student surveys. • 

\' ' ■ ' ' 

Newspaper , < ^ , 

16;^ Significantly fewer adult students learned^about aduVt educatwn from 
the newspaper. 

t 

Employer ' ' . ' ' 

Sionificantly more respondents from the general community ^nd employer 



A Friend 



Told fie 



No significant differences were ^found between tiiemmber of rndivid^uals 
feaming^'.about ^dult education from a friend in eitfier the general com- * 



munity, employer,, or adult student surveys^ j 



/ 



Employment Services 

. * A significantly higher Viumber of respondents learned'about adult 
education from an employment service* / 

Radio - T.V . * . ' • 

Significantly fewer adult education students learned about the program 

* '/ 

from radio and television .advertising. 



A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE CHANNELS OF^OHHUNICATION 
USED TO TRANSMIT INFORMATION. ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION 



SCHOOL CATALOGUE 



Learned^ about 
Adult Education 
from the school 
Catalog ' 

Was not exposed 
in this^ vyay 

Total 




Seneyhl 
Connunity 



32.19% 

67.8-1 X 

100% 

(N=T46) 



Empl overs 

42.865; 

57.14% 
100% 
{N= 49) 



Ch^ Square! =1.879 



d.f. 



J<ot significant @ the .05 level 



NEWSPAPER 



Learned about 
Adult Education 
from the news- 
paper 

Was not exposed 

in this way 
♦ • 

Total 



72.60% 

27.40% 

'lOO% 
(N»146) 



-83.67% 
\ 16.33% 

\ioo% 

(N» 49) 



Chi Square « 33.523 
d.f. » 2 
, .Significant 0 the .05 levisT 



Adult 
Students 



33.96% 




64.04 % 

100% 
(n=159) 



47.17% 

52.83% 
100% 



Total 

34?4^| 

65.54% 

100% 

N=354) 



62.43% 
37.57% 



100% 



7 



(N = 159) (N«354 
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EMPLOYER 



Learned about 
Adi^lt Education 
from my employer 

Was not exposed 
In this way 

Total 



General 
Conminity 

15.07% 
84.93X 



lOOX 

f ;j|j=i46) 

Chi Square = 15.693 
d.f. » 2 

Significant @ .the .05 level 



22.453; 

77.55% 
lOOX 
{N= 49) 



A FRIEND TOLD HE 



Learned about 

Adult Education / 
from a friend ' 

of mine ^ 30.82% 26.53% 
Was not exposed 

in this way^ 69.18% 73.47% 

Total: 100% - 100% 

(N=146) (N=49) 

Chi Square =--.4385 / 

d.f. =2. ' / * 

.' ^ \ 
Not significant @ the .05 Uvel ' ■ 



Adult 



Employer Students } Total 



4.40% 

95.60% 

100% 

(N=159) 



31.45% 

68'. 55% 

100% 

(N=U9) 



A 



.11.30% 

88! 70% 

100% 

(N=354) 



30.51%\ 

J 

69.49% 

lOOi 

(N=354) 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



Learned about 
Adult Education 
from an employ- 
ment service 

Was not exposed 
•*in this w«y 

Total 



■Chi Square' ^*32. 23 
d.f. =2 



-General 
Conmunity 



■ 1.37X 

98.63X 
100% 



Employer 



14.29X 

85.71i i; 

(N=49) 



Adult 
StuHent 



O.OOX 



tioo.ooi; 
looj; 

{N=159) 



Total 



2.543; 

9TMX 

lOOX 

(N=354) 



Signiftcant @ tfre .05 level 



i 



Leamefl about 
Adult Educati.on 
from the radio 
orT.V, 

Was not exposed 
in this way ' 

Total 



RADIO- T.V . 



38:36% 

^ 61.64% 
100% 

■(N=146) 

K 

Chi Square = 57.3958 
"d.f. =2 

Significant @ the .05 level 



42.86% 

57.14% 
100% 

(N=49) 



5.03% 
94. 



k97i 



100% 1 



24.01% 

75.99% 
100% 



ms^) , (N=*3,54) 
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■ RESULTS-OP A COMPARISON OF THE ADULT PROGR/^ PREFERENCES OF THE RESPON> 
DENTS FROM THE GENERAL COMMUNITY, EMPLOYER, VtUDENT AND TEACHER SUI^VEYS 

Intrdductlon ,. . 

One-way analysis o<^ variance was used to lest for differences in the 
mean preference ratings between the four groups. 

Significant differences between the grOiips were' found in seven of 
the eight adult program areas. Only on their ratings' of management and 
supervisory training were the responses of the four groups homogenous. 
A similar pattern was observed when the mean p^^ferenq^Ca^tipgs were 
rank-or*dered from most to least favorable." In .all cases, except the rat- 
fng ;of management and supervisor^ ttr^ining, the ranlc-^rdefing followed 
this^*^sequence: ' 

Va) Highest ranking - teachers 

(b) Second highest ranking - students . - . ... 

(c) Third highest ra'hking - general community respondents 

(d) j Fourth highest ranking - employers 

) - ■ ■ 



Basic.Leai'-ninq 1 


Skills 


Adult stud 


2nt and 



Preference for the Basic' High School .Sub.iects 

Adult Uudent and teacher ratings were significantly higher than . 
those of the' 'empToy^s. In fact, the ave»^age employer *f 9 It' that this type 
of tfainrfng was unimportant. >■ .\ - , ^ 

Preference for, Psychology and Human Relatijins. training 

The'Teai^her's^^ings were higher than anyother group, but the 
^ responses of students and, the general community were much clpser to the 

teacher ratings t\an to the employers-. ' ' 

ERIC . ^ • - ^ . ' ^ ^ 



\ . 



Vocational Training . 

Employers ratings of vocat1or>al education were significantly lower 
than thos.e of any other group, preferences ^of teachers, students and the 
general conmunity respondents were higher and more. nearly homogenous* 
Recreation andtleisure time Activities * 

Employers ratings were far lower than those of teachers, s^tudents, 
an^^rieral comnHnity respondents. However^ the latter three groups had 
pr^eference ratings that Were relatively. similar. \ ; / 

Fa|iily Health' and Home Management 

' The employers ratings ofnhis program area were'ag&in Substantially 
lower than the ratings of the other three groups. - * • ' 
Fine Arts ' • / , ^ * . 

The overall ratings of all foir groups were lovi/er, but the employers . 
rating was by far the poorest. 
Management and Supervisory Training 



This was the only rating of a program area in which the eijiployers - 

■ • ^ ' ^ , * ^ . \ ' 

mean score Qould be considered favorable. In fact, the mean scores of 

employers and teachers were identical and the scores "from the other grpups, 

w,ere also ve^ Similar. ' * , 



\ 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ADULT PROGRAK {>REFERENCES OF RESfONDENTS 



Preference for the Basic keaming Skills 



Source 



D F Sum of Squares 

. 3 55.34875505 

387 355.07579738 

390 410.42455243 



Regression 
Error 
Total • 

Mean s.core for General Conmunlty Survey 
Mean score, for the Employers Survey 
Mean score for the Student Survey 
Mean score for the Teachers Survey 



Mean Square 
18.44958502 
.^1750852 

2.29 . 
^2.83 
1.85 
1.48 



20.10835 



♦Significant @ the .p5 level 



A COMPARISON OF- THE ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES OF RES PONDENTS ^ 

Preference for 't1)e Basic High School Subjects 

Source D_F Sum .of Squares Mean Square £ 

Regression 3 66.47247181 22<J 5749060 27.36151'' 

Error 387 313.39453586 .80980500 
Total 390 379.86700767 

Mean score for General Conmunity Survey 2.06 , " * 

Mean score for the Employers Survey 3.03 » 

Mean score for the Student Survey 1.69- ' 

Mean score for the Teachers Survey 1.47 / 

♦Significant @ the .05 level- 

' A COMPARISON OF THE ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES OF Pl^ESONDENTS 
Preference for Psychology- and Hiiman Relation's Training 



Source 



D F Sum of, Squarejs 

• 3 9.18612989 

387 •269.8S734838 

390 279.04347826 



Regression 
Error 
Tot^l. 

F4eaf5score for General .Community Survey 

Mean«score for the Employers Sul^vey 

Mean score for the Student Survey 

Mean score for the Teachers Survey ' 

♦Significant' g the .05 level . 



Mean. Square 
3.06204330 
0.69730581 

2.12 
2.49 
2.06 • 
1.85 ' 



4.39125* 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES OF RESPONDENTS 
. Preference for Vocational Training 



Source 


D r Sum of Squares 


Mean. Square 




Regression 


. 3 60.14357369 


20.04785790 


30 •63052* 


Error 


387 253.29376647 


.65450586 




Total 

* 


390 313.43734015 






Mean score fpr 


General Community Survey 


if 87 


* V 


Mean score for 


the Employers Survey 


2.86 


V 


Mean score for 


the Student Survey • 


1.52 

4 


f 


Mean scofe for 


the Teachers Survey 


1.42 




♦Significant @ 


the .05 level 


« 





A COMPARISON OF THE ADUtT PROGRAM PREFERENCES OF RESPONDENTS 
Prefere nce for Recreation and Leisure-Time .Activities 

Source 



D F Sum of Squares 

3 48.72^1^ 
387 278.74493219 ' 



Regression 
Error 

TotaT '390 327.46803069 

tfean score for General Community Siirvey 

Mean score for the Employers Survey 

Mean score for the Student Survey 

Mean score for the Teachers Survey 



♦Sigrrif 



cant 8 the .05 level 



Mean Stjujare 
16.24l0i283 
.72027114 



2.24 
3.22 
1.97 
1.97 



22.5485* 



-A (XWPARISON OF THE ADULT PRQgRW PREFERENCES OF RESPONDENTS 
Preference for. Family Health and Home Management 



Source 



D F Sum of Squares 

3^ ' 56.90184688 

387 238.20812754 

390 295.10997442 



Regression 
Error 
total 

Mean score for General Conwunity Survey 

<;;|^ean score for the Employers Survey 

' Mean store for the Student Survey 

Mean score for the Teachers > Survey 

♦Significant @ the .05 level 



Mean Square 
18.96728229 
.61552488 

1.94 
3.00 
1.79 
1.45 



30.81481' 



A COMPARISON OF THE ADULT PROGRAM PREFERENCES OF RESPONDENTS 



Preference for the Fine Arts 



Source 



D F Sum of Squares 

3 . 43.86407785 

387 264.82134414 

390 308.68542199 



Regression 
Error 
Total 

Mean score for General Community Survey, 
Mean score for the Employers Survey 
Mean score for the Student Survey 
Mean score for the Teachers Survey 

♦Significants the .05 level 



Mean Square 
14.62135928 
,.684219288 



2.51 
3.29 
2.22 
2.00 



21.36711^ 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ADULT PROGRAM' PREFERENCES OF RESPONDENTS 
Preference for Management and Superv'isory Training 



Source 



D F Sum of Sguares 

3 2.32624736 

387 . 279.54076031 

390 281-. 86700767 



Regression 
Error 
Total 

« 

Mean score for^neral Community Survey 
Mean score for the Employers Survey 
Mean score for the Student Survey 
Mean score f^ the Teachers Sur^vey 




♦Not significant (? the .^5 level 



Mean Sguare 
^7541579 
.72232755 

2.17 
1.97 
2.09 
1.97 



1.0^350* 



i 

4 ' 
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A COMPARISON OF THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 

ACCOUNTING AND BOOKKEEPING 

General Conmunity Employer Adult Student 



Total 



^'interested In 


10.27^t 






A 

20.05^& 


V 

Not interested 




73. 47^ 


72 96^& 


79.9t*^t 


Total 


ioo'.oo5t 

^,j:N=iii6) ■ 


100.00^& 
(N= 1*9) • 


100.00^ 
(N=159) 


' 100.00^6 
(N=35i+) 



Ghl. Square - Ih.Qk » 
D.F. - 2 

Significant f the .05 level 



TYPING 



General Communtty Employer Adult Student Total 



Interested inj 6.Q5i> 



Not 



lateres ted 



Total 



—r 

100.00* 



V Chi Square * I3.83 
D.F. - 2 

Sigaificaa^ @ Che .03 level 



16,33^& 



83.67^ 



22.01^ 



\ 77.99^ 



100,00^ 
(N- 1*9) 
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100.00^. 
(N-159) 



\ 



ll*.973& 



\ 

85.03^ 



100.00^ 
(N«35ii) 



A A COKPARISON OF THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 

CO^gUTER PROGRAMMING 

— • » 

■ i 

General Conmuaity Employer Adult Studegfc " Total 



Interested la 



8.90^ 



10.20^ 



23.90^ ^ . 15.82^ ' ^ 



Not Interested 



91. 09^ 



89.80^ 



76.10^ 



8U.18^ 



Total 



100.00^ 



100.00^ 
(n= 1+9) 



100.004 

(N=i59) 



100.00^ 
>(N-35i+) 



Chi Square = ll|.20 
D.F. - 2 

Significant '@ the .05 level 



SHORTHAND 



\ 




Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 


InteresCed in 


General Cotiini|nlty 
1 




• 

17.61^ 


10.17^- 


« 

• • 

No^ Interested 


95.89^& 

• 


95.92^& 


82.39^^ 


89:83^ 

• 


* 

Totjil 

• 


100.004 ■ 


100.004 
(N- k9) 


100.004 
(N-159). 


100.004 
(N-3■5^^) 




\ 



Chi Square 
D.F. - 2 
. Significant @ the level 
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A COMPAMSON OV THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATIOHAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 
• . BRINKS MACHINES 



* 


1 General Community 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 




IQterestea in p-WTb 


* 

10.20^ 


21.38% 


13.28% 




Not Interested 9'+. 52^ 

•f * 


8^.80^& 


78.62^& 


* 


• 


Total 100. 00^ 
, . (N=Il*6) 


j 100.00^ 


. 100.00^&, 
• (N=159) 


100.00?6 
(N=354) . 


• 


* 

Chi Square = 17.19 
D.F. - 2 

Significant r? tlt4 .05 level , 


• 

• 

• 


■ 


* 

1 




• . . OFFICE PROCEDURE 

♦ 


I 




1 


General Conmunlty 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total* 


r 


Interested In ^.kS% 


30.61% • 


• I8.87?t' 


\lh.9Ti> 



Not interested 



9k. 



69.39^ 



81.13^6 



Total 



100. 00^^ 

: (N-1146) 



100.00^' 
(N-U9) . 



100.00^ 
(N-159) 




100 .1)0^6 
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Chi Square « 21.65 ' 
DiP. -'a 

Significant @ the .0^ level 
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1 
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A CC3MPARIS0N OF THE RESPOIDENT'S VOCAnONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 




w 






• 

REAL ESTATE 

> 


- 


* 


* • 


V 




General Cojoiiiunity 


^Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 






/ 

Interested in 
' / 


6.85* 


6.12* 


13.21* 


9.60* 






















\ 








Not interested 


93.15* 


93.88*' 




S&.iK)* 


• 


Total 


' 100. oq* . 
(N-ii<6t) 


100.00* 
(N- U9) 


100 !oo* 

(N«159) 


100.00* 

(N-351I) 




Chi Square. - I1.3I1 ( 
D.F. « 2 






« ^ 






A J' 
Not significant @. the .05 leVel ^ 

* 














• 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


• 










General Connunity 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 






tntereated" in 

% 


W.96* 


lf2.86* 


'21.36* 

V 


20.66* 




Not interested 


8^. Oil* 


57.11+* 


\ 78.62* 


79.91+* 










V 










Total 


100.00* 
(N-ll<6) 


100. 00**" 
(N- U9) 


100.00* 

(N-159^) ■ 


100.00*. 

(N-35U) 




1 

« 

Chi Square - 23.6O 


• .■>•' 








* 
f 


' ' D.F. -2 




* • 

• 


• 






Significattt^® the .05 level 


• 






« 
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A COMPARISON OF THE. RESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 

ADVERTISING 





» 

General Community 


Employer 


Aduit Student 


- Total ' 


> 

^ . Interested in 




* 18.37^ 




8.76% 










% 


No^ la teres ted 


95.21^ 


81.63^ * 


— 1 


91. 2H: ■ 



Total 



lOQ.OO^ 



100.00^ 



Chi Square = 8.62 
D.F. =2 

Significant, c? the .OJ? level 



100.00^ 100.00^ 



SALESMANSHIP 



General Community Employer 



Adult St udeAt 



Tota-I 



Interested in 



Not interested 



67.35^ ■■ 



9.89^ 



90.11^^ 



Total , -.100.00* 

"i \(N-ll*6), 

Chi Square ^ 33V73 ' 
D.7. -."2 , « 
Significant @ the ,05 level 



100. ooi 
[n- k9) 



100.00^. 
(N-159) 




100,00^^ , 
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A COMPARISON OF THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 



BUSINESS 

\ T 

I ^ 


RESEARCH 




Total \ 


General Comihunity 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Interested In k.79lo 






8.19^ 


f 

Not Interested 93^21% 
\ 


93 


88.05^ 





Total 



100.0056 
(a=Ili6) 



Chi Square » 5-50 

d.f: - 2 

Not significant the 



.5' 
.05 level 



100 00^' 
(N- k9) 



100. M 
(N-I59) 
4 



100 00^ 
CN-35i^) 



HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 



General Commanity Emp 



oyer Adult Student' 



Total 



Interested in 



8.90^& 



28 



3Tf> 



17.61^6- 



15. 51*^6- 



T 



Not interested 



91.10 



71. m J. • 82.39^ 



•Total 



100 00^ 
(N-Ilt6) 



' 100. 0^^ 
(N- ¥/ 



■ 100.00^ 
(N-159) 



• 100.00^6 

(N-35i*) 



^Chl Square ». 11.76 ^ 
D.F -2 

Significant @ the .05 level 
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A CCWPARISON OF THE RES^NDENT'S VOCATIONAL. TRAINING PREFERENCES. 

AUTO -BODY REPAIR 



General Coamunity Employer Adult Student Tota I 



Int«re8ted 



0.00^ 



6'. 29^ 



tlot interested 



lOO.bp^ • 



95.76^6 



Total 



Chi Square = k.06 
D.F: 3 2 . 



100.00^ 
(N»1I*6) 



Not significant :§ the ..05 level 



T- 

100.00^ ' 
(n= h9) - 



100. 00<^ 
(N=I59j 



100.00^ 
(N-35'+) 



FRir 




Total 



Chi Square "2.86 
D.F,*- 2 

Not significant @ the '.05 level 



A COMPARISON OF THE RESPONDENT'S VOdATtONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 
* ELECTRONICS . 





'General Community 


' Employer 


Adult Student 


TTotal ^ 


Interested in 




6.12^ 


t 

6.92^ 




Mot Interested 




^ » 

93.88^ 


93-08^ 


c 



ToCal 



ICQ 00^ 
- ■ (N-I46) 



100*00^ 
(N- il9) 



100.00^ 
(N-1-59) 



C)ii Squa;:e .62 
O.F. -.2 . . 

Not significant i the .,05 level 



BRICK lAtlNG AND CONCRETE FINISHING 



100.00^ 
(N-35U') 





General Community 


Employer 


Addit Student' 


Total 




Interes'ted in S 


■ ^ ' 

*<> 

■ 2.0% ' 




5.66^ 


3.95^^ . 


\ 


* 

Not interested 


.97.9»t^ 


95 92^ 


9^.3*^^ 


96.05^ 




Total ' 


100.00^ 
(N-I46) 


100.00^ 
(N- k9) 


100.00^ 

(N-I59) 


100 00^' 
(N-35tf) 


u 



Chi Square « 2.6l 
D.F. - 2 

Hot significant @ the .05 level 
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A CCMPAK^ON OF THE BESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL miNING PREFERENCES 
RESIDENTIIAL ELECTRICAL WIRING > 



/ 

JoCere»ced in 



General Coadpinity Employer • Adult Student 



S.12% 



Total 



Not Interested 



93.88^ 



93.08^ 



9^63^ 



Total 



Chi Squay « 1.89 
D.F. - 2 ' 



100 .-ooi 

(N-1J46) 



Not significant @ the^ .05 level 



100.00 
(N- k9 



WELDING 



100. ooq 
(nVi57) 



loo.&yf, 
•(N«35^^) 





Gejictal Community ' 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 


Interested in 




* *» ^ • 
0.00^ 


5.66^-' 

*> 


• 

/ . 3.39^&' 


* 

Not in teres ted'' 
" ^ 


♦ 

'.97.95^.-. V 


100. 00^ * 




96. 61^ ' - . 

4 


* • 

Total 

♦ /, . 


100.00^ 


lOo.'ooj^ 


• 100.00* , 
• (N-159) 


. 100.00^ 
^ (N-35'+) ^* . 



Chi Square^- 5.02 

Not significant 2 the .05 level 
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A CClIPA&ISON'pF THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATION/O. TB^INING PREFERENCES 



APPLIANCE REPAIR 





General Commodity 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 


Interested in 










Npt interested 


\ 

> 


97.96^ 


■•■90.57?& 


•93.50?& • 


Total ^ 


■ IQO.OO5& 
- (lj^Iii6) 


IOO.OO5& 
(N- 1*9) 


IOO.005& 
. (N-159) 


lOQ'.OO^ 



Chi -Square = U.56 

D.F. - 2 * 
Hot significant @ the .05 level 



X 



» HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING " 
General Community Employer Adult Student 



Total 



Iiiterested In 



7.53^& 



1^.08^ 



6.29^& 



6.50^f 



Not Interested 



92 A7^ • 



95.92^& 



93.71?& 



.93.50^ 



.ToUl 



100.00^ 
(N-ll|6) 



Chi Square v?lf 

DvF. - 2 • 

Not sljgnlflcant @ the .05 level 



lOO.OO^t 
(N- 1*9) 

'V 



100.00^ 

(N-159) 



100 00 

(N-35't: 



r 
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A CCMPAlJiSON .iOF THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFERENCES 




FLORISTRY AND NURSERY WORK 






General Community 


Employer 


Adult Student - 


Total 


Interested In - kAO% 


li.08?& 


17.61% 


10. 17^ 




• 


• 






f-\ tr r\r^ 
95.92% 


82.3916- 


-89.83% 


Total 100.00^ 
' . - (N-ll;6) 


100.00^ • 
(N= hs) 


100.00^ . . 

(N-159) 


100.00% 
(N=35'^) 


• 

Chi Square =^17. U9 ^ 








D.F. = 2 " 


• 






Significant I the .05 level ^ 

N 


4 






* * , PLUMBING INSTALIATION AND REPAIR 


r 


General Coitountty ^ 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 


Interested in 2.05^ 




6.29^ 


4.2^ 


Not interested 917-95^ 


95.92^- 


• ' 93.7116 


95. 7616 • 


Total " 100.004 
■ (N-m6)y 

* 4 


IOO.005& 
(Ni Ii9) 


■:\ 

100.00^ • 
^157) , 


100.0056 
' (N«35lf) 


Chi Square « 3*37^ * 








D.F. 2 X 

• 








NQt itgrilficant @ the .05 level 
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A CCMEARISON OF THE RESPONDBC^^ VOCATt^NAL TRAIKINC 

. MACHIHE SHOV 




General Cooamunlty 


Employer 


Adult Student 


• 

Total ' 


• 

Interested in 2.05^ 




• 

5.03^t 




• 

Not ta teres ted 97.95^& 


V 




96.61^ ' . 


' f 

Total - lOO.OOi 

(N-ll*6) 


■ 100.00^ 
■ (N- h9) 


100. ooi 
(N-159J 


- ' 

iOO.Ob^ 
(N-35lt) . 


Chi Square « 2.6? 
D.F. - 2 

Not significant @.thb.05 level 


* 






PRACTiaa NURSfi*^ 


• 


• 


General Community 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Total 


* • , * 
1 

Interested^ in ^.l6^ 


2.0k% 






• 

Not Interested " 93. 

V 


0 


' 88.68'^ ' 


92.09^ 



Total . % 100.00* 100.00* lOtf.OO^ 100. 00^ • 

(N-lIt6) (N- 1*9) (N-159) ' (N-35lt) • 

Chi Square « 5^7 ' ' , ' • - ^ 

Not jigniflcant @ the .0^ level 
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A CCHPARISON OF THE RESPONDENT'S VOCATIONAL TRAINING PREFE!lEKCES> 







MEDICAL SECRETARY 


* 








• 

General Community 


Employer' 


Adult Student 


Total 




/ 

Interested iir* 




« 

• o.ooit , 


13.81;^ . • 


7.63^. 




^ot Interested 




100.00^ 




\ 92.37?& 


• 




-L 




4 * 








1 . ■ 


— / 






1 


Total. ^ 100.00^ 
^Chi Squire «.|.6.Ul ^ . \. 


f 

, 100.00^ 


IOO.OO5& 

• 

• • • 


100 00^ ' ' 

* 






•* * 




i ^ 




\ 


Slgr\lf leant the .05/ level • 


4 


* 


• 

« » 






^ DENIAL ASSISTANT 










General! Comounity 


Employer 


Adult Student 


Tbtal 




• • 

- Interested in 


, ' • • 


' 0.00^ ■ 


y 

. 10. 06^ 
• * I* 




• 


.tlot interested 


:r ' =— 

^ « 

■ 97- 26^& 


• 

• 

100. 00^. 


89.91^^ 


> 

' 9l^.35?& 




• * 

Total • • 
* 


100.004 * 

CN-1116) . ' ■ 

• • 


« 

* 

100.00^ . . 
(N- J+9) 


.100.00^ . 

,(N-159) 


♦ 

» 

• 

. 1Q0'.(50^ 
; (N=35lf) 

« • 




• • 

• 

. -^hi Square - 11.06 




f 


• 




D.P. - 2 * 











Significant % the -.05 leyel 
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RESULTS OF AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED DEMOGRAPHICS" ■ / 
AS COMPILED FROM SECONDARY SOURCES OF DATA 

.. r 

' ^ ^ (Also see Appendix F) 

. 

was found that the population and work force in ttefferson County 
^ ^ / . * 
was growing^ at a rate above the national average. Employment had 

increased the fastest in the non-manufacturing areas of services, whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, and construction.^ ^st^ntiaL employment 

\ 

o^Jportunities were forecast in the following areas: 

Ca) Home Economics (c) Marketing anddistribution 

(b) HealtFi occupations - (d) Business and office occupations 

'The non-white population had increased by 23.6% during the 1960-1970 

period..^ Most of this growth was concentrated in the inner city. This 

Increase caused a mass exodus by whites from the cities core to the subtirbs 

The fastest gnovwng segment of this population was the 16-21 year old age 

groAjp* ^ * • 

» 

Analysis of census data revealed that areas, which were predominately 

< 

black tended to have lower income and educational levels. 

A classification of census tracts (see. attached map) into groups 

based on the median educational and income levels, and the number of blacic' 

residents 'resulted in the identification of target groups for basic adult 

.and high schodl educa.tion', as well as , for vocational training. Census 

tracts falli^ig into one of the following groups are key areas for, the 

♦ 

expans*ion of aduU services. 

Group 1> Eight,years of education or less and an income 

level below that of the black community as ^ whole 
(Census tracts 29, 57, 58) 

; " ■ \ 

" 142 • • . 



\ 



Group 5 



Group 3 - Eight years tp less than eleven years of education 
and an income level -below that of the black coni- 
munity as a whole (38 tracts - See^bles in this /• 
•section) 

Eleven years to less than twelve years of education 
and an income leveK below that of the black coiminity 
fis a whole (six tracts, see tables in this section) 



Groups 4 and 6'should be considered seconda'Jy targets. 



\ 
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EHPLOYHEWT OUTLOOK ' ' * \ • 

r by V ■ \-' 
MAJOR OCCUPLATIONAL CATEGORIES 

' Occupation DOT Occupational Needs H, Change' % Change X of ^ 

Classification 1973 1975 ~T977 1973-75 1973-7/ -Total T- • 

'J^'^ ; ^ * Occ. Needs 

BusinessUttd Office • " • W7^ 

■ lOccupa^ns 4681 12^23 23.100. ^73« . 493% 



r 

•s • 



Marketing -and 
Distributive 

Occupations 25^3 7,639 12,753 .300« - 501« 

Health OiQCuprations 958 2f894 *4,'833 302%. . 

Home Economics ^ ' ■ - 

Occupations 1,137 .5;726 302« ' 504% 

Technical ' .... 

Occupations ', 757 1, "649 2,565 218% • 338% 

Trade and ' ■ 

Industrial 

Occupations ^ 6,715 1.9,088 31 ,505*^284% 469% 

• * Ik 

Total 16,791 40,653 80,482 242% ' 479% " 



Source: Report on Vocational Resources. 1973 . 

Vocational Re.source Committee, Spring 1973. 
(See Jim Hawkins, Jefferson Community College, Louisville, Ky. 
for further information) • . 
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A eOMPARISON ,0F INCOHE AND EDUCATIOHAL LEVELS BY THE NtjHBER OF BIA(^ .RESIDING, 

, * . -IN a^CH CENSUS TRACT 
• ♦ ' • Educational Level * ' • 



* Number 

^ of Black 
Residents ii 
Census Tract 


Median ll'or C^sus 
tract was lesa. 
than 8 years 


Median 
^r^ct w 

0 tU JiU 


fcrr 
as 


Median "for * 
tract was . 
11. to IL.9 yrs. 


He/lian for " 
tr^ct vas ^i2> 
.or more yrs.^ 


Less 
than 
Median 
|Income 


Median 
Income 
or More^ 


Le^s 
than , ' 
Median 
income 


Medi£^n 
Income 
or More 


Leas 
that^ 
Median 
Income 


V 

Median 
Income 
or More 


I^ss 
than 
Median 
Income 


/ 

Hed^n 
Inpope 
ot More 


' Group r . 


W 1 - 


: 2 \ 


! .3 




5" 


, 6 


7 • ' ^ 


8 


Lesrs than 
1,000 


100. 0^& 




65.0^ 


82.5^ 


66.7^ 






• f 
98.8^ . • 






r ' 

1,000 t b 
^ 1,999 






12.5^ 


i 


16 






■n 

I 


r 






• 


2,000 to 
P QQQ 






12.5^ 

^ ■ 


—f- 








. * — 

1.2^ 














ft 

'3.000 or 
>^ore 






10 0^ 


10. 0^ 


■ 16. 'i^ 


% 




J'. ■ 








s 

Total 


. 1CX).0^ 
(N-.3> 


0.0^ 
(N-0) 


100. 0^ 
(N- i*o; 


100. 0^ 


• 100.0^ 
(N- 6) 


100 »0^ 
(H-18) 


o.O-^- 

. (KiO) 1 


ioQ.o^ 
(N-80) 



■9 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEEDS BV CENSUS TRACT 



Tract Having 
. Less than ' 
l.OOOr Black Residents 



Educational Level 



Income *Level 



Group, 1 ' 



29 
57 
58 



Less than 8 yrs« 



II 
ti 




«Less thdn 
th^ median 



* Group ^ 



* 2 ' 


8 to 10.9 yrs. 


3 


II 




21 


II 


■ 


22 . . ' 


II 




23 ' 


» * II 




2o 


II * 




It 


y 


3<= 






3/ 


II 




43 


II 


/ 




II r 

t 




50 


1 If / 




pi 


^ II 




5U 


■ '1 




' 55 


II 




/ £1 

^ 63'., 






11 




65 


II « 




66 


II 


\ 


67 


II 




' 72 


It 




: 73 • . 


II 




80 


If 




81 ■ 


II 




Group k 








11 


• 


36 . 


II 




38 • 


II 

• 


• 


39 








ri 




in 


It 


* 




.11 




•If5 


It 





Less than 

the median 
II 

II 

ft 

II 

II 

ft 

II 

II 

II ^ 
II 

II • ' 
It 
II 
II* 
ti 
II 
' II 
II 
It* 
II 
II 
II 



More tihan 

the median 
II 

11 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 
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' Tract Having 
Lest than 
I ^000 Black -Residents 



Educational Level 



Income Level 




./ 



8 to 10.9 yrs. 



More than ^he median 







II 






11' 






II 


68 




II 


. TO ^ 




II 


' n . ^ 




II 

• J 








92 




II 




M 


\ 118 




M 


128 




II 


124.01 




M , 


102 ' / 




M 


116 




II 


118 




M 


119.01 




II 


126 




II 


• 127' . • 




II 


128 




II 


129 




II 


ii8 


■ 


:i 


124.01 




II 



Group s 



49 

52 

53 
127 



lyO to 11.9 yrs 



Less than 

.the median 
It 

If 

II 



Group 6 



1^1^.03 




N 

•I 
II 

II 
II 
II 
II 

If . 
II 

H 
II 
II 

II ^ 

If 

II 

II ^ 

If • • 
11 



More thao 
the med'laii 



Tract Having , " 

Less than , y • 

1.000 Blac k Residents Educa^tlonal Level ■ ' Income Level 

Group 8 

, ^ • ■ - More than 

: • Jo . 12 yrs. or more the median 

77 

L 78 

. 79 

82 
'83 
-8i» 
85 
86 

• 87 
88 
•89 

• 90 . • • II ' „ ^ 

93 
95 

96 - ^ • 
^ 97 
' -105 
■ ^107 
108 

109.01 
109.02 
110 
LU 

II22 ■ 
123 

■ I2if.02 
•75.01 
75.02 
77 
78 

• 91 
98 

99 ^ ■ 

100.01 . 

100.02 " \ 

100.03 • ' 

101.0^ 7 
- 103.01 — t 
101. '01 
103 .o§ •. 

10k 

105. 

106 . 

/ 107 
108 
•' . 109.01 
lip. 01 
•110.02 

m 





tt 










II 






tt 




II 






II 




tt 






II 




II 






tt 




II 






II 


* 


tt 






II 




II 






tt 




ti 


■ 




II 


* 


tt 






II 




tf 






II 




tt 






II 




If 






II 


• 


tt 






II 




tt * 










tt 










II 






1 1 




tt 






It 




♦» 






II 




tt 






' It 




• 










It 






it 




tt 






It 




tt 






II 




II 






II 




tt 






II 




'It 






II 




tt 






II 




tt ^ 


• 




11 










\ II 




tt . 






II 

^ 




It 






* It 




ti 






> II 




It 




• 


II 








V 






tt 










tt 






1 1 










It 




II 






II 




«t 






It 




II 






It 




H 






11 




II , 






11 










It 




It 






tt 




tt 






11 




If 






It 




It 






It 




It 










tt 






11 
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Tract Having 

tejis than - • . . • 

1,000 Black Residents . Educational Level Income Level , 

12 yr?. or more More than the median 

• 112 •• II . V 

' ' llil.02 

ri5.oi. • " <- /■ 

115.02 * . . M. . . ' 

: 117.01 " .1 - , 
; il9.03 * " . / 

122 ■ . II / II - . 

/y. , 12^.01 . ■ • • " — . II • • 

12U.02 •• ^ . „ 

,130 ir _ ..^ . II - , 

131 . .. „ 

. . 132 " • 

77 J . . 'I 

78 ' / . " 11 
119.01 ■ ■ . I. ^ .. 
110.01 - V * I. 
Ill ^ ■ " " • 
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122 ■ 0 . 

123 

I2U.O2 •• 
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Tracts Having^ 
Between 1,000 and * ' 

1,999 Black Residents ^ " Educational LavM Income Level 

Group 1 ^ 2 

v-^ ???? i^!!i5l}??A?r!- 

Group g 

OS o ■ Less than 

S ° 10-9 yrs. • the median 

33 

|5 
60 

Group k ^ -- 

^ ^ More than 

8 II the median 

5v^-T3- :-^itVTf.9yrV.-' Vrvtvss-F- 

Groups , - I tRe median 
None ^ 

Tracts Having 
Between 2,000 and 

2>999 Black Re sidents * Educational Level Incommever 

Group 1 Sc - ■ 

^ Less;than_8 j;rs.^^ 

." * /; Less than 

,Q 8 to 10.9 yrs. -the median 

s ■ . . i 

26 . II „ 

) 59- „ 
Groups ^-7 None 

Gr^p ft / \ • * . , 

> TO ,^ ' More than 

^ 12. or more yrs. ^he median 

^ * 152 



Tract' Having- 
3,CXX) or 



More Black Residents 


Educational Level 


Income Level 


Group 1 


None 




. ; 

Less than o ^8. 




Group 


10 

15 
18 

'20 




9 to 10.9 yrs. 
II 

II- 
ti 


Less than 
the median 

K 

It 


Group k 


' 7 

9 
16 

17 




II • * 

..:....A 


I More than 

the median 
II 

* * It " 


Group ^ 
Group 6 


Ik 
11 




'/\ 

11 *o" 11.9 Wrs. 

\. II r 


♦ 

Less than 
the median 
Hore than the median 


Group 7 


- 8 




1 






Nooe 




12 yrs. or more 


« 
1 
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RESULTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CENSUS 

A census of local educational institutions revealed that only the- 
Louisville and Jefferson County Adult Programs were delivering training ^ 
in sdult basic and secondary education. 

Virtually all institutions offered vocational training in all or 
some of the following areas (For a detailed breakdown of vocational courses 
by institution see Report on Vocational Resources: 1973 available froip Mr, 
Jim Hawkins, Jefferson Community College, Louisville, Ky.*, pp 69-135): 

(a) Agriculture 

(b) Business and Office education 

(c) Marketing and distribution 

(d) Vocational home economics ' i ' ^ 

> 

^) ""Trade and industry 

(f) Medical engineering, or computer, technician 

Psychology and human relations .training, as well as management and ' 
supervisory training were qffered as a part of many vocational training 
courses. Separate programs in management and supervisory training existed 
at most colleges and universities and a few proprietary schools-. 

Only the Jefferson County and Louisville systems offered programs 

in family health and home management for adults. 
* 

The continuing education programs of most local colleges and 
universities offered classes in recreational and leisure time activities; 
and the fine arts. 
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CHAPTER V: SIJ-WARY. CONCLUSIONS WD RECOWENDATI ONS 

I 

Suwnary ) 

Introduction 

This research project was conducted during the summer and fall of 
1974. Its primary purpose was to develop a comprehensive evaluation * 
model that could be used to revise and Improve adult programs. A model 
containing three primary components, was developed. The model contained 
a contextual (community needs) component, a curriculum development com- 
ponent, and a program evaluation component (see Figure 1). 

The model required program evaluation and contextual 'evaluation data, 
which were used as inputs into the curriculum development process. 
The following types of data were collected: 

(1) Contextual. Evaluation Component 

(a) Demographic data' from students, teachers,, respondents 
selected at random from the general connunity, and employers. 

(b) The awareness levels of (jitizeos concerning adult education. 

(c) The adult program preference ratings for each of the eight 

" ^^eas developed in this study were obtained from the general 

^ ^ community respondents, employers, adult education students 
and teachers. 

(d) The vocational training preferences of adul t* students , 
employers, and respondents from- the -general community. 

(e) Adult education program priorities were collected directly 
from teachers, and indirectly from secondary data, and the 
responses to other questions. 

(2) Program Evaulatlon Component 

(a) Teacher and student self-ratings of adult programs (tills 

150 - 
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research was limited* by funding constraints to the process • 
^ elements only). 

(b) Student evaluations of their teacher and class, 

(c) Data on student motivations for enrolling in adult education 
^programs * 

Significance levels foH^all statistical tests was at alpha 
The null hypothesis was used in all significance^sts. 

CONTEXUAL COMPONENT 
Demogretphic Data ^ 

1. The profile of both the respondents in the general conmunity survey 
and adult education students indicated that they both were older, better* 
educated, and more affluent than the median levels for the community as a 
whole (NOTE: adult basic education students were not included in this 
r^sear^ch), 

2. No significant overall differences were found between the occupa- 
tions held by the community respondents and adult students, , 

3. Significant differences were found between trhe income levels of 
the community respondents and aduft students. Sixty percent of the adult 
students had family incomes of less than $15,000 a year, while an almost 
equal percentage of the general comrtiunity respondents had income in exceiSs 
of that amount. 

4. No significant differences were found between the educational 
le^fels of adult students and those of the respondent to the community survey. 

5. The mean aqe of the adult students was significantly lower than the • 
average of th6 general community survey respondents. 

6. The average adult student drove between 4 1/2 and 6 1/2 miles (one- 
way) to reach the school where their adult class was taught,- 

15/ 
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7. The typical adult teacher was" female, with four years of adult 
teaching experience, eight years of total teaching experience, about 16 
years of formal education, .and taught a class in basic adult education 
or the high school skills. 



8. About one-half of the companies participating in the survey were 
engaged in either retailio^ or manufacturing. 

r^^ ^areness and Communication of Information About Adult Education \ 

1. Employers and,..i^pondents' to the general community survey were 
both highly aware of adult education. More -tfian nine out 'of ten individuals 
in each group indicated that they had seen, heard, or read about adult 

education. f ^ 5 

i 

2. Eighty percent of the employers and seventy-two percent of the' 
general community respondents indicated that -they obtained information about 
adult education from the newspaper. On the other hand, only 47% of the 
adult students reported that they had learned about adult education in this 
manner. ' " . , 

3. Among the adult students, the' respondents from the general com- 
nninity, and employers no significant differences were found between the 
number of individuals in each of these three groups who got their inf^ormation 
about adult programs from: i ^ i 

(a) the newspaper ' , ' . 

(b) a friend ' | 

4. More than 30% of the three groups of respondents mentioned in §3 
above obtained information about adult education either from a friend or the 
school ^(iatalog. J 

5. Significant differences were found between the number of adult 
students, general community respondents, and employers who obtained infor- 
mation about adult programs from: ^ ^ ^ 

lk9 
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(a) the newspaper 

(b) their employer 

(c) radio or television 

6. In each of the above cases adult students were found to be^^ less 

likely to obtain information from these three media, 

• ■ 

Adult Education Program Preferences 

1. The mean preference ratings indicated that the .following program 
areas were important, or very important to all four groups: 

(a) the basic learning skills 

(b) vocational training ' 

(c) family health and home management 

(d) management and supervisory training 

(e) psychology and human relations training 

2. Employers were the only group of respondents who rated a program 
area unimportant, and they judged .both the fine arts and recreation and . 
leisure time activities in this manner. 

3* The ratings of students* teachers, and community respondents tend- 
ed.to be fawrable and very similar, but the responses of the employers 
were unfavorable and quite divergent from the other three groups'. 

4. All four groups participating in tiris research felt thatianage- 
ment and supervisory training was a ver*y important part of adult education. 

5. In all cases, except the rating of management and supervisory 
training, the rank ordering pf the mean scores followed this sequence: 

(a) Highest ranking-teachers 

(b) Second highest ranking-students \ 

(c) Third highest ranking-general community respondents 

(d) Fourth highest ranking-employers. 

9^ 159 
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6. Significant differences between. employer, student, teacher and 
general contnunity program preference ratings were found in seven oV the 
eight program areas. The ratings of management and supervisory training 
was the only area in which significant differences were not found between 
the ratings of the four groups. 

7. Vocational training was rated as an important part of adult edu- 
cation by students, teachers, and respondents from the general comnunity. 

t 

8. The basic learning skills and the high school subjects were rated 
highly by students, teachers, and the^ respondents from the general comnunity. 

9. A number of significant relationships were discovered which gave 
insight into the correlation of program preferences with selected demo- 
graphic variables. These relationships have been stated in the form of 
behavioral'^principles , and are listed below: 

(a) Educational level : 

(1) The higher the educational level of the adult education 
students, the lower thei r .preYerence for the basic learn- 
ing skills and the high school subjects. 

(2) The higher the educational level of adult edutatioK 
students, the higher their preferences for: 

(a) the fine arts 

(b) . recreational and feisure time activities 

(3) The higher the educational level of the general com- 
munity respondents, the higher their preference ratings 
of the fine arts program area. 

(b) Marital Status : 

^ (1) The preference ratings of married residents of the com- 
mun^ity for the basic skill subjects were lower than * 
those of single individuals. 

160 
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(2) The preference ratings^of single residents of the com- 
munity for the fine arts area were higher than those of 
married individuals, 
(o) Income level : 

(1) Anbng the respondents in the general community survey, 
the higher their income, the lower their preference rat- 
ings for vocational education, 

(d) The Number of Years of Adult Education Teaching Experience ; 
(1) In the following program areas, the longer a teacher had 

taught adult education, the higher their preferences for: 

(a) Vocational training ' j 

(b) psychology and human relations tripFing, 
^ (c) family health and home management.^ 

L - ' 

(e) The Total Number of Years of Teaching Experience : 

(1) In the following, program areas, the longer a teacher 
had taught; the higher their preferences for: 

(a) vocational education 

(b) management and supervisory training 

(f) The Total Number 6f Years of Formal Education : 

(1) The more years of formal education completecjl by an adult 

education teacher, the higher their preference for pro- 

♦ 

grams dealing with the fine arts. 

Vocational Training Preferences 

1. A number of significant relationships between the vocational ti^ain- 
ing preferences of respondents from the general community and selected demo- 
graphic variables were discovered. They are listed below in the form of 
behavioral principles: 

• 16i 
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(a) . Educational level : 

The lower a persons ediftational level, the more likely they 
were to prefer training in electronics and practical nursing. 

(b) Age: 

(1) More younger people preferred training in computer pro- 
granjming. 

(2r Older people preferred trai'ning in plumbing instal- 
lation and repair. • 

(c) Income level : 

(1) The higher the respondents income, the more likely it 
was that they would express a preference for training in: 

(a) auto body repair 

(b) carpentry 

(c) plumbing installation and repair. 

2. Analysis of the data revealed a number of significant relationships 
between the sex of adult students and their program preferences. However], 
the correlations tended to follow traditional sex role stereotypes (i.e. 

men expressed preferences for carpentry il and women for typing). ; 

3. An inverse relationship was found between, stulent educational 
levels and their preferences for training in: 

(1) shorthand 

(2) Typing 

(3) practical nursing 

(4) dental assisting. 

4. Employers expressed preferences fpr adult vocational training 
classes in management and supervision, sales, and accounting. 
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Adult Education Program Priorities 

!• A rank ordering of the priorities of adult education teachers 
revealed that a need for additional insty?uctional materials, and a more 
appropriate or adequate curriculum were their top conce'r*ns. 

2. Employers indicated a need for more occupational and Vocational 
training. Many of them indicated a critical need for skilled laborers 
with only a high school dip.loma, related job training, and little or no 
practical experience. .A strong preference- was also expressed for manage- 
ment and supervisory training. 

3. An educational census revealed that the Louisville and Jefferson 
County School Systems were the only institutions in the area providing 
adult basic and secondary education, and fanlily health and home manage- 
ment services to the community. 

4. An analysis of census data (see the Survey of Secondary Data*! re- 
vealed a number of areas in the county where median income and education 
levels were far below those , found in the rest of the community. The major-^ 
ity of these areas had a larger proportion of black residents. The median 
income of blacks wasmnpre than $2,000 less than the median fo\all residents 
of the county ($7,611 vs $9,814) . ^ Using an index based on education, in- 
come (median income for blacks), and the number of black residents, 'three 
primary target Dooulations were identified. They were: 

.Group 1 -Census tracts with a median level of education of less than eight 

years and an income level below that\of the black community as i 

a whole (Tracts number 29,57, and 58). 
Group 3- Census tracts with a median level of eduction between eight and 

10.9 years and an income level below that cf \he black community 

as a whole (38 tracts). 

. * ^ .11)3 
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Group 5- Census tracts wjth a median educ^onal level between eleven ar\d 
J1.9 years and/an income level below that of th$ black community 
as a whole (6 tracts). • 
5. Census tracts in these categories were considered prime targets 
for adult basic and high school courses, and vocational training. 

6\ A survey of secondary, data sources revealed that substantiaT 
employment opportunities were predicted in the following areas: 

(a) Home economics 

(b) Health occupations * 

(c) Marketing and distribution ^^-^ 

(d) Business and office occupations 

(e) Trade and industrial occupations 

7. The fastest growing segment of our population v/as found to be tbe- 
16-21 ^r'o^d age group. , ' ^ 

» Program Evaluation Component 
Teachef^nd Student Self-Rating Program Evaluatidns 

1. None of the rtmn scores for the, five m'ajor evaluation componets , 
(instructional materials, non-instructional Services, curriculum, facilities, 
and school reorganization) reported by teachers and students were high 
enough to be clearly favorable. A favorable mean score was considered to 

be three or mor6-,.,a^mean score of less than two, was considered unfavorable, 
and a m^ score between two and three was considered acceptable. 

2. Stuints rated only two of the '18 evaluation elements favorably 
(componen.t;s are made up of a humber ja^elements). These were elements- 
relating tb the availability of student- counsel ing services and the general 
"housekeeping and maintenance scTT&o-Kfacilitiesj 

1 
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3. All of the student ratings were acceptable or better, but the 
teachers gave unfavorable rati rigs,^ their present pay scales and they 
expressed a. strong preference for paid preparation time. All other evaTuar 
tions by teachers were favorable. - • . . 

4'. The facilities empl-oyed for aduTt education recevve^ Mgher 
ratings 'frora adult teachers than any of the other four' components. 

5. A nurtiber af significant correlations were discovered between the 
teacher ratings of their progra^ns and selected demographic variables. >^ 
The^fe*^ relationships are listed below in |he form of behavioral pri^nctples. 

(a) The number of years of adult ec^ation teaching experience : 
(0 The longer a teacher had taught adult educatictn, tfie* • 

'_^higher their ratings of the adequacy of these elements ^ 
of their programs: • • ^ 

(a) The counseling of students by. teachers and counselors 

^ * 4 

(b) Allowing students to work at ttieir own "pace 

/ & 

(c) The amount of consumeable supplies available 
('d) The availability of programmed learning aids 

(e) Supervision of materials a,nd methods by adult, super- 
^viso^s^ 

(f) Feedback on operalion matters by adult supervisors 
to teachers . > ' 

(2) The greater the jfumbef of years ^ adu^t teaching exper- 
ience, the lower th^ ratings ^of the^effe?ctiveness of stu- 
dent evaluations in improving adult prbgrams. 

(b) The number of years of total teaching experience : 
^ jl) The longer the respondent's tq#al teaching career the 

higher their Ratings of the adequacy of these el-em^nts 

'of thair programs: 
' • ^ . 1 00 
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(a) Counseling of students by teaAers and counselors 

(b) Aljovrlng students to work at their own pace 
^ (c) Availability of vending and smoking facilities 

for breaks^ ^ 

(d) The amount of funding for adult programs 

(e) The amount of consusneable supplies 

(f) ^qpervision of materials and methods by adult super- 

(2) The greater the number of <years of total teachinJg exper- 
ience, the lower the ratings^f the effectiveness of 
Student evaluations in improving adult programs, 
(c) The number of y^me of formal ed ucation: 

— — : ' 

(1) The higher the number of years of formal education, the less 
adequate teachers felt their salaries to be^ ^. 

(2) The higher the number of years of formal education, the y 
higher teacher rjt^^s of the adequacy of these elements "'^^ 
of their programs: 

(a) Teacher input into course development 

(b) The need for a^ommunity advisory council. 



Student Evaluations of Their Teacher and Cl ass * 

s . 

The students, teacher and class ratings* were consistently higher 
than the progran evaluation ratings. ' 

2. A number of significant correlations were discovered between the 
studerrt ratings of their teacher and class, and selected student demo- 
graphk.\^ariables: Th^se relkionships are listed below in the fora of * 

behavioral (Qfinciples: . " -4 

J* 
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(a) One-way driving mileage : 

(1) As the one-way driving dis'tance increased, the student 
ratings of teacher effectiveness decreased. 

(2) The longer the one-way driving distance ^f the student, 
the higher their ratings of the level' Of difficulty 

in tKe class. 

\ 

(3) The longer the one-way driving distance the more 
likely students were to believe that -their class was 
not wh^t they expected when they ehrolled. 

(b) Educational Level of the Student : 

» , , J 

(1) The more years of formal education completed by the 
student prior to enrolling in an adult class^ the lower 
th.eir ratings of teacher effectiveness. ' 

(2) The higher tlie educational level of -the students^ the 
more likely they were to rate their teachers as con- 
fusing and hard to follot?. 

(3) The more years of formal education completed by the 

^ student, the lower their ratings of their interest levels 

in the class. * ^ 

(c) Sex: 

(1) Males were more apt than females to rate their teachers 
as confusing artd hard to follow 

■> 

(2) , Ma.les were more likely than females to rate* their adult 

class as being too .difficult for most of the students. 

(3) Males rated their interest levels "h adult cj^es lower 
than females. 
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student Motivation Index 

1. The following inotiva ting factors received the highest student 
ratings as elements in their decision to enroll in adult courses. 

(a) Learn something new 

(b) Develop a hobby or leisure time activity 

* 

(c) Exposure to new people and activities 

(d) A change of routine. . , ^ 

(e) Do my presentii^ob better 

(f) Become a better citizen ' ^ 

2. A number of significant correlations were discovered between the 
students ratings of motivating factors, and selected student demographic 
variables. These V^elationships are listed below in the form of behavioral 
principles: 

(a) Sex: 

(1) Female students^gave "higher ratings to a/'disire to 
learn something new" than did male students. 

(2) Female students placed more emphasis-*on being "ex- 
posed to new people and activities" than males. 

(3) Females^ more so than males, rated a desire for "a 
change in routine" being an important reason for 
enrolling in adult education. . . * . • 

(b) Educational level^of the students: 

(1) The fewer yea^s of formal education completed by the 

students, the higher their ratings of "a desire to learn 
something new" as a factor in their decision to enroll 
In adult education. 
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(2) The higher the educational level of the 'students, the 
higher their ratings of the importance of>"developing 
a hobby or leisure time activity" as a factor in their 

'•^decision to enroll in adult education. 

'* . . ^ ' 

^ ^ * (3) The lower the level of education, the grpater the 

' importance of "learning something from my adult edu- 
cation class that wouldxhelp me to do my present j'ob 
better"- • ' . 

(4) The lower the educational level of the student, the 
greater the importance o^^ "a desire to ^be a better 
citizen" as a reason for enrolling in an adult class, 

(5) The lower the educationaf level 'of the stad^ntT, j ^ 
'the greater was the ratgd importance of "tratnin^Jto 
help me obtain a different job", . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Demo g rah pics j ' ^ 

!• The respondemts from the. generalrcomnunity and adult students 
were older, better educated and more affluent than the general public. 

2. Adult students ^vorked at essentially the same types of jobs, but 
they were: younger, earned less money^, arjd had about the same amount of 
education as tKe respondents from the g^eral community survey- 

3* Adult students drove an average of 4-1/2 mi^^^^o 6-1/2 miles 
(one-way) \q attend classes. ^ 

4. The average adult education teacher did not have a masters degree, 
but they did have'a considerable amount of practical experience. 
Awareness 

1. Both employers and respondents to the general community survey 
had very high awareness levels. IGJ 
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2. The newspaper was found tp be the'mo.st important method of 
communication, with employers, the general public, and students. 

3. Other media, such as radio and television and word of mouth 
were also important in facilitating cotmiuni cations about atiult education; 
Adult Education Program Preferences 

1. The following -program areas were important to all sectors of the 
community: 

(a) The basic learning skills 
• (b) Vocational'^raining • 

(c) Family health and home management 

(d) Management and supervisory training 

(e) Psychology and human relations training 

2. The fine arts, and recreation and leisure time activities were - 
ranked as important bv all of the respondents except the employers. 

3. Management and supervisory training were' found to be very im- * 
portant to all sectors of the commun itv . 

4. The closer people were to adult education the ^higher their • 
preferences for nil of the program areas. For example, the mean 
rating scores of teachers and students were higher than those of the 
general public and the employers. 

5. The ratings of employers reflected their desires for adult 
programs that would benefit them directly (i.e.. classes in management and 

•supervisory training, and psychology and human relations). 

6. Employers did not perceive aduTt vocational training as an 
important program area, even though they had listed a shortage of skilled 
laborers v^ith related job traininrg as one of their most critical employed" 



needs, 
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^ 7. The number bf years of formal education was significantly 
correlated with the preferences of adult students and the general 
public for the fine arts* These preferences increased directly with 
the number of years of education, completed by the respondent. 

8. Adult students with higher educational leyels were more apt to 
l^r^fer classes 4n recreational and leisure time activities , and to be 
Indifferent to classes dealing with the basic learning skills. 

9. The more affluent members? of the community had lower preferences 
for vocational training than did people wt^ lower incomes. 

10. Experienced teachers had higher preferences for vocational training, 
psychology and human relations training, and ^family health and home manage- 
ment. 

Vocational Training Preferences 

1. For those respondents from the- general community who expressed a 
preference for vocational training, several important relationships .were 

j|ursin 
^on. 



observed: 

(a) Electronics training and practical j^rsing was popular with 
people who had little formal educa 



(b) Computer progranrning was most popular among the young, and 
plumbing installation and repair was found to be most popular 
with older respondents. ^ 

(c) Training .in. a craft such as carpentry, plumbing, or auto body, 
repair w^s most popular with people in the higher income levels. 

2. The vocational preference ratings revealed no evidence of changes 
in the occupational role stereotypes of adult students. The correlations 
between sex ahd training areas were consistent with current occupational 
role expectations. , 
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3. Adult students'with little formal education had greater preferences 
for training in shorthand, typi^, practical nursing and dental assisting. 

4. Empjbyers expressed preferences for adult vocational training of 
employees in the areas of.management and supervisory activities, sales, 
and accounting. * , 
"Adult Education Program Priorities 

1. Teachers felt that a more appropriate or adequate curriculum was 
needed. 

2. Teachers wanted more ii^tructional materials. 

3. Teachers wanted higher salaries and/or paid preparation! time. 

4. Many adult teachers did not have their masters degree (Mean = 
16.03 years of formal education.) 

5. Employers indicated a need for skilled laborers who had received 
their high school diplomas and had some related* job training. 

6. .Employers wanted training for their employees in \he areas of 
management :and supervisory at^ttVl^ies, psychology and human relations, sales 
and accounting. ♦ 

7. The city and county adult education programs were the only agencies 
In the' community providing adult basic aod secondary educatioi, and family 
health and home management training. 

8. Over forty census tracts in Jefferson County were identified as 
target areas for adult basic and secondary education, and vocational training 

9. Manpower forecasts indicated that substantial Occupational oppor- 
tunities would be available in the areas of: 

(a) Home economics * ' 

(b) Health occupations 

» 

(c) Marketinci and distribution 
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(d) Business and office occupations 

(e) Trade and industrial occupations 
10. The need for adult education services Is diverse and four types 

of potential students were identified: 

^(a) The reasonably affluent and well educated person who wants 
to learn a hobby, or improve his mind through study of on| 
of the fine arts. 

(b) The working, or lower middle class individual who is seeking 
courses that will help him progress on the job and to become 
a better person. 

(c) Individuals who see adult courses as a social activity,' which 
■ allows them to meet>fiew people, to try something a little* 

• different, and to merely "get out of the house for awhile". 
People in this category are more likely to be female than maTe. 

(d) - The educatiofia^ly and occupational ly disadvantaged. People 

in this group are more I'ikely to black than white. 
Teacher'and Student Evaluations of their Adult Programs. Teachers, and 
Classes 

1. The evaluations indicated that students .and teachers rated their . ^ 
adult programs as adequate. However, none of mean scores for the five 
evaluation c??Stfiponents was high enough to be classified as clearly favorable. 
The teacher and class evaluations tended to be higher than the program 

evaluations.-^ " . 

2. The rating system employed in these s'elf-evaluati.ons should be 
revised. *A11 questions should be stated in either a positive or negative 
fashion,, and scored accordingly* 

3. fhe rating scales using strongly agree, agree, disagree, and 
strongly disagree should be .revised; perhaps to include very good, 
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adequate, unsatisfactory, and very poorl A very good response would 
be assigned a scale value of four, adequate a three, and. so dn. 

4. Experienced teachers seem to rate their programs higher than^ . 
did thosfe who were inexpereinced. Teacher ratings were directly related 
to the number of years of adult ieaching experience, and generally ^ • 
speaking the longer the teacher-Had taught, the highar the ratings of the < 
adequacy of their programs. The exception being the teachers ratings 

^f the. effectiveness of student evaluations of teachers in improving 
adult programs. 

5. The more years of formal education completed by the teacher, the 
less adequate they t^lieved their salaries .to be. ^ 

6. Adult students whjj, drove long dis^tances were more inclined to be 
unhappy with their adult teacher and class and rate them poorly, than were 
those who lived nearer the school. 

7. Adult students with a significant amount "oTprior, formal Viuca- 
tion were more likely to rate their teacher and class poorly, than were 
those who had Tittle formal education. 

8. Male students tended to ^rata their teacher and class lower, than 
*d1d females. 

Student Motivation Index ^ - , 

K The iDost important motivating factors can be grouped into three ^ 
categories: ^ 

(a) Social Motives (new. people an(J^ctivities, a change of routine) 
These motives were most important to females. 

(b) Entertainment Motives (develop a hobby or leisure activity)^ 
These individuals were well-educated. 
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(c) Self -Actualization Motives (do my present job better, 
become a better citizen, learn something new). These 
individuals tended to have relatively low educational levels. 
Recommendations 

1, Expand the operating components of the model to include procedures 
for cost-benefit and product evaluations. 

2, Revise the self-evaluation checklists used in the student and 
teacher evaluations of adult programs, teachers, and classes. The 
questions should be stated in t consistently positive fashion, and the 
ratings modified. The ratings should be very good, adequate, unsatisfac- 
tory, and very poor. ^ * 

3\ The efforts extended to. develop programs for basic adult and 
secondary education shoull^e expanded in accordance with the census 
tracts (Groups 1 , 3 and 5) identified in the secondary data search. 
A. Teachers pay scales, the idea of paixi prej}araftion tiem, and the 
jtru^onal materials budget should be reviewed to insure that adult 
prog>fii^. continue to attract quality teachers with advanced degrees. 

'5, The general cortmunity was highly aware of adult education, but 
m6st indicated that they first learned about it from the newspaper. Many 
potential adult students do not read newspapers, therefore other media 
must^lso be used in conjunction with the newspaper. The power of word 
of mouth communi cation should not*be underestimated. 

6. The eight program areas listed below, were acceptable an^ recog- 
nizable to all 'Of the survey groups, and their use for planning; budgeting, 
and programning purposes >s recommenced* 

(a) The BasiQ^gh school subjects 

(b) The Basic learning skills 
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(c) faniny^4^eaUh and home management ' 
Cd) Recr^tion and leisure ytime activities 

(e) Basfc psychology and human_ relations 

(f) Tbi fine arts 

(g) J'lanagement and supervisory twining 

7. The management and supervisory training component of the adult 
program Should be expanded to meet the expressed needs of the community. 

8^' The adult vocational training program* in the skilled labor 
classifications should be expanded in accordance with local manpower 
'forecasts (See item 7, Appendix F). . # 

^. The image of adult vocational training needs to be improved in 
such a way that employers wiU-perceive these programs as a viable source of 
trained employees. 

10. Adult vocational training for «T?fe disadvantaged should be ex* 
panded. " • ' 

11. Teachers ''should be encouraged to participate in the revision of the 
adult curriculum. ^ . 

12. Individuals charged with planning for acjult education programs 

Mil ""^^^ 4 

should recognize that the eight program areas, serve different audiences. 
This research suggested these four: 

(a) The reasonably affluent and well educated person who is 
^interested in learning a hobby or studying the fine arts. 

(b) The working or l;>wer middle class person who is seeking coujses ' 
that will help him be a better citizen, or advance on his job. 

(c) Individuals who see adult courses as a social activity-, which 
■ . allows them to meet new people, to try something different, 

or to simply "get out-of the -house". ' 
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(d) The truly disadvantaged 
* 13. The relationship between teaching experience and the self- 
evaluation ratings of teachers should be investigated further. If 
experienced teachers are biased 4n their rat'ings, this would limit 
the usefulness of this procedure, 

14. Students who commute *long distances and those with significant 
amounts of formal education were found to be very demanding of their 
adult teacher and class. Special efforts should be made to insure that ' 
teachers are aware of this phenomena and encouraged to try and make thei 
classes ijiteresting for all oT the students, 

15. Further research is needed in tbe area of the motivation of 
students attending adult classes. This study indicated at least three 
classes of motives: 

(a) Social jpotives • 
^.----"'^(b) Entertainment motives. « 
(c) Self-actualization motives 
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Appendix A • 
Adult Education Teacher Survey 

o 

The information requested on this form is for research pui:poses only. 
Tabulation of the Information wlLl^Tnsure that no pefSdn will be identified. 
Please respond to each item by Recking (/) the appropriate Items, or by 
filling In, the>broper blanks. 

1. Are you a full or part-^me adult teacher? 
Full time\^^__^ Part-time 

2. ^ How many years have y^u taught/" adult education (including the 1973/7U 
school' year) ? 



r^. How many total years of teaching experledce will you have at the end of 
this year? 



3. H9W 'many years of formal education have ^ou completed? (Example. Master's 
Degiree - 17 years) 

\ 

U. Check (/) the descr Lpttlon(s) listed below that most nearly describe ' 
the kind of adult education class(es) that you teach (check all that 
apply to you) . 



a.' 
b. 

c . 

d. 



The bas-lc learning skills e. 
Basic high school subjects 

(diploma or GED) f. 
Basic {Aycholpgy and human 

relations g. 

Vocatlona I tra ining h. 



Recreation and/or leisure 
time activities 
Family health and home 
management 

The fine arts (art, music, drama) 
General business and/or 
management tra inlng 



5. Male 



Female 



6. SiiK^*/ 



Married 



er!g 
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Adult Education Program Priorities 

Listed below are five Items that are important for iaproving adult 
education.. Choose the one that you feel is needed the most in the program 
In which you teach, and mork a (l) beside of it. Choose the next jnost im- 
portant and mark a ( ) beside of it. Continue until you have ranked the^ 
items from (l-t?). r ^^^\\^ 

1- Additional instructional materials (library bcx)ks , { i tms , ' " 

audio-visual aids, etc.) 

• Better school buildings or equipment in which to conduct 

adult classes 

• More appropriate or adequate curricula (revision of curriculum, 

n6w courses, etc.) 

I_- Administrative reorganization to improve teacher-administration 

relations, workirig conditions, salary, etc. 

• Moire student services (personal counseling, health services. 

vocational counseling, testing, etc.) 

Teacher Self-Rating. Program Evaluation 

' The purpose of this section is to determine your overall attitude towards 

the aduU program in which you teach. Use the scale below to decide how much . 
you agree or disagree with the statement, then circle the correct number for 
each question. 

1. Strongly Agree 

2. » Agree 

3. Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 

1. Library and reference materials (books, magazines, etc..) were not available 
when needed for classroom use 

1 2 3 U . 
Si . 

_ 2. Audio-visual equipment was available, when needed, for classroom use 
I 2 ' h i 

3. Teachers, and/or counselors, were available to adult students to give 
counseling when needed. 



4. Personality, aptitude, achieven^nt tfnd occupational interests tests 
# should be given to adult studerits whe<i they enroll. 

» 1 2 3 U 

5. Adult classes are set up so thaCi tha students can learn at their own 
pace. 1 Q^^l 

o - ^°^\ 
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6a. Adult classes are not long enough for the teaoher to properly cover 
^the material. 



7- Adult classes are small enough to allow for individualized attentlbn 
to the learners* needs. 

* . I 

1 2 3 

8. ' New adult courses are not developed from suggestions made by studetrts 
and teffchers. . ' ' 



1 



9- New adult education courses should be developed at the suggestion of 
a community advisory committee. 



1 



3 V ^ 



10. New adult education courses should be developed as •a result of formal 
research, inta community needs. * * \ 2. 



1 



3- h 



11. Buildings used for adult education do not have enough vending machines 
and/or smoking facilitires for stHidents to use during break time. 



^ . 3 



12. School ^bui Id ings used for adult edu<ration do not have enough police 
protection to insure the safety of teachers and students. 




' 1 -e . 3 . . J 

Buildings used for adult education have enough parking spaces for 
teachers and -students. ' • ^ ^ 

I 2 3 h »» 

Ik. Buildings used for adult education tlas^ses ^re not adequately cleaned 
and maintained. 



15. "^Buildings used for adult education classes are relatively free of outside 

noises (especially those loud enough to interfere wi^th the Teaming^ process) 
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16. Buildings used for adult education are not properly heated/cooled , 
and this minimizes the student and teacher comfort. 

12 3 ' ' ' 

# 

17. Student evaluations of teachers are effective in improving the qaality* " 
of adult programs'. , , 

\ 2 I h ^ . 

■'t " * ■ 

- 18. Many adult teachers are not very good at. their jobs. 
, ^ ^ ■ \ 2 I h _ _ 
_•_ > 

19. Adequate funds are not available to purchase needed instructional materials. 
1234 ^ 

.X). Adequate amounts of consumable supplies are available to teachers for 
. use tn preparing class materials. 

• 1 2 3 . * * , , ' ' ' • 

2\. AduJ,t students do not have enough good programmed learning materials to use 
in class,' 

1 2^ h 

22. FacUitles used- for adult programs have enough room for the preparation 
of t^chlng materials, and tea'cher study. 

^ 1234' • ■ ' , ■ 

,?3- Teaching materials and teaching methods are not reviewed of ten enough by 
adult supervisors. 

• " 1 2 3 _ * / 

2k. Written policies- and procedures are usually available to guide* the 
'Actions of teachers. 

. ' 

. 1 2 3 . , 

25. A formal orlentatiort program U needed fpr new adult teachers 
123^ ^ 



Questions l-l8.were also answered by students 



26S^ Adequate clerical arid duplicating services are not available to adult 
teachers. ' 

2.^3 ' * 

27, Salary schedules for adult teachers are. not high enough to hold 'good people 
in the program yea^, a&ter year. * ^ . , 

28. Teachers shpulS^ hav^ paid preparation time. ^ 

\ 2 Z ^ t ^ . 

29- Administrators of adult programs do not encourage teacher feedback on 
operational matters C^-^* textbook adoption, budget, suppplies, etc.) 

' * 



Adult Education Program Preferences 

Here is a list of the kinds of classes that could be taught in an adult 
education ci^nter. Use this scale and circle the number that shows how important 
you feel each one ls to the. adults in your community. 

1- -Extremely Important-A very large number of adult^ should enroll 

2- -Important-Many adults should enroll 

3- -UniniportaLnt-Few adults should enroll 

^ U--Not Important at ail-Almost no adults Should enroll 

The basic learning skills treading, writing, arithmetfitf) . 1 

1 2 3 U ' ' V\ 

b. The basic high school subjects (classes to obtain a diploma, or t* ^|5ass 
a high school equivalency test) ^ A 

c. Psychology - human relations (classes in meeting and dealing with other. ' 
people and yourself)' 

123^ • 

d. Vocatianal traioinR (clasjses to help you get a. better job) 



i 



1 ' 2 3 J* • • ' * ' " / . -r. 



' 1 



V 



Recreation and le-isurc time (classes In any of the activities that people 
could engago in for fun, II they had the proper training--outdoor sports, 
hobbles, games, oLc.) * 

Family health and h ome management (classes to help adults become better 
homemakers, shoppers, parents, and money managers--for example, cookitig, 
sewing, upholstering, flrsfald and personal health) . " ' 

' ' I 2 3 h 

The- fine arts (classes in art, music, creative writirtg, etc.) 

- ^1 2 3 > 1| 



Management and supe rvisory training (classes in accounting, marketing, 
management, businessresearch) " • 



I 2 3 k 
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Appendix B 

Ad\jlt Education Student Survey 

XJ^ infbrmatic^n requested on this form is for, research purposes only. 
I will^sure that no person will be identified. ^ ^ 

Are y<^u: \ - . 

Female 

Married 



Male* 



e. Single 



3. What is your present full-time job (please. check (v/) the correct block)' 



Prof essidna 1 




Service worker 




Manager /Self -employed 




Laborer 




Sales wprker 




Farmer/Farm manager 




Craftsman/Foreman ' 




Housewife 




Vehicle opera Cor /Manu- 
facturing & assembly 
worker 




Unemp loyed /Re t i red 





^ ' Vocational "^Preferences 

Here Is a list. of job training classes that could help people get a pro- 
motion, or a better job How many do yoiT think would help you? 
Mark your answers with a check (✓) in the correct column. Do not chBck 
an 4.teri\ unless you think you would be willing .to pay* the fee (.$10-^20) 
and c6mp|.ete the class. > * . ^ 



Account in>?MS: Baokeeping 




Human Relations in 
Business 




Computer ProRramminR 4 Op^eration^ 




Auto Body Repair 




Shorthand 




Carpentry 




Typing 




Electronics 




Business Machines ^ 




Brick Laying & Concrete Finishing 




Office Procedure 




Residential Electrical 
Wiring 




Real Estate Agent 




Welding 




business Management 




, Appliance Repair (radio & TV, etc 




-AtfvertTsing 




^aCdng & Air Conditioning 
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Salesmanship ^ 




Flor^stry & Nursery Work 




Business Research 


AO 




Plumbing Installation Repair 




^chlrie Sliop 


\ 




urti La I A.s s 1 s Lan t 




Practical Nurse 


NT 




* Otiier (specify) 




Medical Secretary 








None of these, because 

















5. 

) 



How many years of school have you completed? (Example: Person One completed 
«th grade, Person Two completed junior year of high school- One 8 
Two 11. 



•6. 



^7. 



8. 



How far did, you travel to'cttend yo^r last class (one-way mleage) ? 



9. 
10. 



What was the name of the adult class. you were in last? 

' A — • •■■ 

How did you learn that the adult class you signed up for was being taught? 
^(Check l^^f^ all that apply) ' \, & 5. , 



r. 



School catalogue 




Friend 




Newspaper 




Employment Service 




Employer 




4{adio, TV 





How old are you? 



Check (*^ the block, that shows how much m6ney your family earned last 
year. (if. you are married -include both husband and wife 's 'earnings-^lf 
single include onlyyour own, income.) 



Under 

l+,000 



i+,ooo- 
5,999 



'6,C>00- 
^ 9,999 



10,000- 
llt,999 



Over 
15,000 
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Adult Education Program Preferences 



11. 



Here Is a list of the kinds of clas^ that could be taught in an adult 
education center. Us^ this scale and circle the number that shows how 
important you feel each one would be Co~£h« adult* in .your cotnnunity 

1--Extremely Important-A very large number of adults should enroll 

s- 2-- Important t-^ny adults should enroll 

3--Unimporta7rfc-Few adults should enroll 

'^--Not Inq)ortaot at all-Almost no adults should enroll 

Example: Classes in the basic learning skills (Per8.on One feels they are 
important, Person Two feels they are unimpo^-tant. ) 




, Two 

The basic Uar-ning sHtills ^reading, writing, arithmetic) 
1 2 • 3 



' . ' / - 

^- The basic high school sub-iects (classes to obtain a diploma, .or to 
pass a high school equivalency test) 

•% ■ • 

_ 1 2 3 U • 

^' Pr^ylogy - human relations ^i?lasses in meeting and aealing with other 
peop*^ and yourself; 

1 2 , 3 i+ . 
^- Vocational training (classes to- help you -get a better job) 

l._ 2 3 U . ' 

Recreation and leis ure time (classes in any of the activities that people 
engage in for fun- -outdoor sports-, hobbies, games, etc. 

.1 2 3 U 

^ . Family health and home management (classes to help. adults become beUer 
honsemakers, shoppers, parents, and mc^^y managers- rfot example, cooking, 
sewing, upholstering, first aid and personal health) 

1231+*' 

g. The iipg* arts (classes^n art,. music, creative writing, etc*.) 

• 1 2 3 U 
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^' Management a^j. superv isory training (classes In accounting, marketing, 
management, business research) 

12 3*^ ' 



Studertt. Self-Rating Program "Evaluation w 

' The purpose of this section is to determine yolif attitude towards the 
adult program in which you were a student. Use the scale below to 4ecide how 
much you agree or disagree with each statement, then cirlce the correct number 
for that question. 

, , , »' ' 

1. Strongly Agree 

2. Agree 

3. Disagree 

^. Strongly Disagree ^--^^ «' 

I. Library and reference material (books, magazines, et^) were not available 
when needed for classroom use. 

P Audio-visual equipment was available, when needed, -for classroom use 

\ • • ^ ■ 

I 2 ^ k 

* / ■ 

3. Tea-Cher s, and /or counselors , were available to adult students to giv^f 

counseling, when needed. y » . i ■ ». 

* - i ' 

k. Persopality, aptitude, achievement and 6ccupatl-oftal interests tests 
should be given to adult students when they enfoll. 

5. Adult classeasare set up' so that ^the ^(tudents can learn at their own pace 
1 2 3 U - * 

5. Adult classes are not long enough for the teacher to propfi-rly cover the 
material. ^ 



I 



1 



2 3 



Adult classes are small enough to allow for individualized attention to ^ 
the learners' needs. 

231+ . • • 
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8. New «dult courses »re not developed frocB suggestions made by students »nd 
teachers . | 

I 2 3 h - . f . 

9. New adult education Cuurses should be developed at the suggestion of a 
coomualty advisory conmlttee. 

I 2 3 h ' 

lO N.ew adult' education courses should be developed as a result of formal 
/esearch Into i^ocnmunity needs. , ' I 

, • - V'2 3 4 _ . / 

11. Buildliigs Used for adiilt education do not h>ive enough vending machines 
and/or' smoking facilities for students /to use during break time. 

1 2 3 h . \ 



12. School buildings used for adult ^ucation' do not have enough police 
protection to insure the^a^f^ty of teachers and students. 

12 3 

13. ' Buildings used for adult education have enough parking spaces for 

teachers and students. 

lU. Buildings u$,ed for aduU ^sducation classes aVe n£t adequately cleaned 
' and cjaintained. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^/f / 



'1 



15. Buildings used for adult education classes are relatively free of outside 
noises (espe'tially those loud enough»\to interfere Vith the learning ^roce 



/ 

16. Buildings used for adult education are not prcrperly heated/cooled, and 

' 'this minimizes the student and teacher cpmfort. • 

■ 

1- 2 3 V 

Xl'. Studeat evaluations of teachers are effective In Improving the quality 
of adult programs'. ' 

1 2 3 . 
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18. Many «dult teachers are not very good at their jobs. 
123^ 

Teacher and Class Evaluation 

Tha purpose of this section is to find out what you think about your last 
adult education teacher and class. Answer these queeitions by circling one of 
the four choices: x - * 

. ^ . . . '» 

1. Strongly Agree with this statement 

2. Agree with this statement 

3. Disagree with this statement 
k. Strongly Disagree with this statement 



1. We were not told .at the beginning of class what we would in this course. 

' 1 2 3 u . , • > 

2. Our teacher did a good job in teaching the subjects we covered. 

123^ 

3. Our teacher d*ld not give the students enough chances ^to take part in 
classroom discussions 



1 



3 



J 



'h. Our teacher used many different methods (lectures, films, discussions , '"'^tc ) 
to present the^raaterial we studied. Op^ 



5. t)ur teacher was confusing ^d ^t was ha#d -toe* understand ^^t he 
tahcing about. . ^ ^ ^ 



was 



123^' . ^ I . 

6. Our teacher was neatly and correctly dressed when he/she came to class. 

123^. 

7. Our teacher did not have enough knowledge of the subject to present it properly 

1 2 3 • 

8. Our teacher was willing to give individual help to sto^jen'tsT who needed it. 

Z 3 ^ i ■ i 
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9. Our teacher was oftea. lacf to class. 

1 2 3 '\ ' . * ■ 

10 Our teacher, bften kept the class past Its scheduled jtlme for -dlsinKsal, 

1 2 3 .i ' , ' 

11. Our class was very Interesting 

123^ 

12. Our class was too difficult for most of the students. 

/ 

123^ 

13. Our clas^ was very Informative, and I learned a lot abou^the /subject 

1 2, 3 ^ 
Ik. Our*class was not well organized. 

123^ 

15. Our class was about the right size (not too small, or too large). 

16. Our class was not what expected It^to be, based on the Information 
I had when I signed up. 

'123^ 




Motivation Index 



Here are some reasons others liavje given for -enrolling oYi adult classes. , 
Show how Important each reason was to you by circling a number from the 
SQale below: • 

1. Very Important to mk when I enrolled 

2. It^ortant to me when I enrolled n ' 
3/^' Unlmpprtant to roe when I enrolled * 

^"U. Not Important at all to me when I enrolled ' • 

IT" I obtain a sense of satisfaction when I learn something new. , 
. 123^ 

2. I want tio learn thi|ks that will help me become' a better citizen. 



I 2 



\3 
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3. I want to Uarn thlnga that will help me do my^resent Job better. 
1 2 3 J+ , • ' 

k. i want to Learn thing% that will help me develop a hobby or leisure 
time activity. 

I 2 3 h ' , ...^ .> • 



^" \ wor^ tuh""" "^^^ ^^^P'"^ better with the people 

1 2 3 U ' ' • ■ , . 



\ 6 I want to train myself for a nfew or different job. 



12 3'+ 

7. I want to prepare for a second (part7ti^e) job. * 

. ^12 3'+ I ■ •, 

8. I want to learn things that will .help me be a better parent. ' 

9. t want to learn things that will help me save money in the operation 
or my hcxne. ' 

/ " - 

1 2 3/ ' \ 

10. I want* Co prepare for more education* in the future/, 

\ 2 ' I h 

11. I want'^o learn things that will help me earn d promption on my presen 

1 2 3^' • > 



/ 

I 



: Job. 



12. i like to meet-and associate with new .people and be involved in new 
• " activities. ' i 

■ • ^ : \^ ^ r 

1 2 3 * ■ . • ; 

13. I felt it would be a welcome change f romj my regular routine. 

\ 2 Z h : I - , 

IV. I want to become a cultured person with a' better knowledge of art music 
drama, and creative writing. ' 

1 2 3 U ' 
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[ 15. I want *,to learn^ things that will help me understand the way I feel abo 
myself and other people. ^ 

* 

i 1 2 3 ' 

16. I want to learn "things that will increase my yearly income. 



1 2 3 
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Dbdr Adult Education Sttsdent: 

The University of Kentucky has been asked to do a study of the 
adutt education program in jfefferson County and you \Vere selected to take 
part In the study . One of the ^most important jxjrts gf this study k to iFind 
but what you, the student, thinic about our program. ^ 

The\5formatio^rb^tamed n^m you will be used by the project staff 
to pr^par^ a report^^vhich we believe will aid us in improving our progfxim. 
I feel^^this s^udy i^of great impojftanci^ and J strongly urge you to cooperate. 
The di'rectpr of tKe project has indicated fhat your responses will beheld in 
strjct confideoce, and the final report wjll'be the only use made of them. 

^ ^ ^ ' * \ • 

Pleasi help us to improve our progrdm by completing and returning 
the enclosed rauestionnoire as soon as possibleL To aid you in returning the 
form to the University, a self addressed postage paid envelope is enclosed. 
Thank you forvyour cooperation. \ 



Sincerely, / C ^ 

Curtis Vy. Whitman 

Director, Continuing Education 
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Appftndlx C 
ScHbol Census 



The information requested on this fornK is for research purposes 
onLy, , Tabulation of the information will Insure that rlo perqon will be 
identified. Please respond to ea<;h item by circling th|e. appropriate 
items, c^r by filling in the proper , blanks. 

Please indicate whether. classes of the type defined below are 
cotnmp^nly 'offered at yout school. . . " 1* 

1. Classes in the basic-' learning* skills (skills oecessajry for le^rn^ng, 
such as-^-residing, writing, speaking, and, arithmetic) 



la. 
2. 



3«- 



5. 



Yes 



No 



If yes, average enrollment 



Classes in the basic high school subjects necessary to obtain^ a 
diploma, or to pass a high school equivalency test (adult courses 
such as English, history, mathematics,, science, etc.)^ 



Yes 



No 



€a. If yes, average enrollment 

3. Cla,sses in^ basic psychology and humart relations (skills t^cessary 
for meeting and dealing with people, \.ncludLng family, frieqd^ 
and fellow workers) » 



Yes 



No 



If yes, awrage enrollment 



Classes *dea ling with recreation and leisure time 



activities 



(possible subjects in this area would i^e : huntingj, boating, 
physical fitness, swimming, all ot,her outdoor and indoor sports/ 
hobbies, crafts, and other activities people could engage in for 
fun^ if they received the proper training) 



Yes 



No 



If yjes , average enrollment 



Clashes in family health and home management (classes, for adults wljo 
are interested in nutrition, first aid,lcooking and baking, home health 
c^re, sewing, and othet subjects that would help adults become better 
homqpakers, shoppers, parents and money manag^ra) 



Yes 



No 



ERLC 



If yes, average enrollment 
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i 



/ 



1 , 



\ 



6. 



Classes to help ms appreciate the fine arts (^classes Involving 
subjects such 'as art. painting, sculpture , "rauklc , playing 
musical instruments, creative writing, drama, [etc.) 



Yes 



No 



6a. 
7. 



If yes, average enrollment 



; ErJc 



(classes dealing 
% advertising, 



7a, 



Classes in managem ent and supervisory training 
with record-keeplng, managing people, marketin 
QuslnessVesearch, and basic management 

\ , V ^ \ 

Yes * No 

J^i yes, average enrollment 

Please consider carefullj^r the following types of job training*^ 
and Indicate if they are presently taught at ,your ^school on a 
regular basis, and their average annual eYirollment. 




Type of 
Training 

* 


Average 
Annua V 
Enrollment 


Incteaslng oi 
Decreasing 
Enrollment;^ 


Accounting and Bookkeeping 






Computer Programming & Operation 






Shorthand 






Typing 








Business Machines 


( ! 






Office Procedures 








Real Estate Agent (class to 




% 


help pass -the state realtors 
examination) * ' \ 

Business Management , 


1 


1 




Advertl&ln;^ - \ 








Salesmanship and Customer 








Relations ^ 
Business Research 






f 


\ 

Human Relations in Business 

r z::^ 1 


\ 

\ 
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Type df 
Trilntng 


1 / 

• 


Average 
Annual 
EnroFlment 


Increasing or 
Decreasing 
. • Enrollment 

• 


Auto Bodv Repair 


1 




Carpentry 






Electronics 








Rrirk Tj?vin«y and 


H 






Concrete Finish 

/ 

Residential Eld 


ing 

ttrical WirinR^^ 








1 

Welding 








Appl^nce Repai 


{ ; 

r (including radio 






& TV y i ' 
Heating ^ Air Conditioning 




4 








Fl<^«^try and Nursferv Work 
Macliine Shop 






t 


Practfical Nurse 








^ i 


Mfedical Secretary 






-> - 


Dental Assistant 







_Other^/{) lease Specify 



■ A 



9a. Are the above feypesf'of classes included ip a program leading 
jtowards a degree? 



Yes 



No 



'9b. If j)«s, what is the. title of the degree (ilease write out): 



^ \ 

. If yes, who is the accrediting agency (please\write out) 
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Appendix D m 
. 4 I Adult Education <6eneral Coamunlt^ Survey 

(Adult education classes arc any ,c lasses oflcrod to people over iG y6ars 
of age, who axe not^ull-tlme students. Exceptions .ire those cLisscs leading 
to a degree from a college, junior college, or technical school-) 

' The tnformatio4f requested on this form ts .for, research purposes only. I 
will insiA^e that no person will be identified . . j 7 * 



Are, you: 



Mari:ie4 



Single 



Directions : 

If yjpu a/e married, I would like to, have iiformation about both yoj and 
your husb^d or wife. Each of you check (/) an answer by using the sej^arate 
spaces provided (H-Husband, W-Wife). If you are single, ch^^tk ( ) only^ 
the column marked single (S). 

t - 

I. Wliat i^ your present full-time job? (if married, check two) 



^ H WS • ^H.WI 


3 


Professional 








Service Worker » * 








1 


Manager /Se I f -emp loyed 








Laborer- 










Sales worker 








'Farmer/Farm manager 






n 




Craftsman /Foreman 








Housewife 










Vehicle operator /Man- 








Unemp loy fed / Ret i red ' 










ufacturing & Assembly 
worker 




/ 




Clerical 





Vocational Preferences 

2. , Here is a list of jqb training classes tihat could h^lp you get a promotion 
' or a better job. If you could pay $lO-$20 and enroll in one or more of 
these classes y how many of these do you think would help you ge t a better 
job? i^rk your answers H^ith a check (^/) in the correct colunui (H-Husband, 
W-Wife, S-Singl'e). Do not check more than one unless you thtnl[ you would 
V pay fdr^ and complete all .of them. 



' *" » ♦ • 




w 


s 




H 


W 


s 


% 

Accounting & Bookkeepinj?" 




f 




Real EsCetCe Agent 








Computer ProRramminR & Operation 








Business Management 
















' Ad^fertising 








Shorthand 
Typing \ 








^ 1 • — 

Salesmanship 
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. ^ ■ ', 
Business Machines 








\ 

BtSiness Research 










Qfflce ProcedMre 








HiioiAn RclntfonQ ■In 

Business 








Auto Body Repair 


* 






Floristrv NiirBPr\j 

Work 








Carpentrv 








Plumblnc InstallA- 
tion & Reoair 








Brick LaylnR & Concrete FlAshing 




\ 




Practical VurSe 








Electronics , 








Machine Shop^ 








Residential Electrical * 
Wiring i * 








Medical Secretary 








Veldlns ^ , * 








Dental Assistant 








Appliance Repair • 




L 




Other (specify) 








^eaXini i Air Conditioning 

















None of these, because 



How mtR"} years of school hiye jj^u completed? (Example: Husl)and completed 
8th grade, wife completed ^Vior" year of high 'school; Husband 8 Wife II ) 



Hus()and 



Wife 



Single 



Hav^ you ever attended an adult education class? 
Husband Wife 



No 



Yes 



No 



Have 
adu 



e you ever x^ead a brochure, seen ad^^.'if^^rd anyone talk about 
It education, classes? 



Husband 



.y^' ^' ' I No 



Yes 



Wife 
"No ' 



Single 



Yes 



No 



If yes, check (v^) all the blocks that tell where you read, saw, or heard 
about an adult education class. 



V 


H 


w 


s 






H 


tf , 


S 


ScKool catalogue 








Friend i 










Newspaper 








Employment Service 










Employer 








Radio, TV 










■ • 
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How old are you? 

Husbifld wife ' Single ' 



Check (/) the block that shows how «,uch money your fnmily earned last 
year (if you are married include both husband and wife's earnines- i 
single include only your own income.) earnings-- i 

Under 4,000- 6.000- 10.000- ^ OveJ 

U.OOO 5.999 9.999 li;;999 %000 



^ Adult Education Program Preferences 

8. Here is a. list of the kinds of classes that could be taught in an adult 
education center. Use this scale and circle the number that'sh^s hSw 
important you fe,l each one would be to the adults in your co^^ity 

I'-Extremely Important-A very large number of adults - 
■ would enroll in this type of class 

2- Important-Many adults would- enroll in this type of class' 

3- -Unimportant-Few adults would enroll in this type of class 

U--Not Important at ail-Almost no adults would enroll in 
this type of clas-s 

Ex^SEle: CUssos in the basic learning skills (husband fx.^s'^y are 
important, wife feels they are unimportajtt}-^-^^ 

Husband Wife Single 

1®3 ^ .1 2Qh 1 2 3 1; ^ 

^asic learning skills (reading, writing, arithmetic) • 

— Husband Wife Single 

•12 3'* 1 2 3^^* .12^1; 

\ ' / ' ' 

b. The basic high school .Mh|p.rc {.^....^ -r-nhnin i illfiluuu or to 
pass a high school equivalency test) \ ' 

Husband Wife SingU ' \ ^ 

' 1 2 3^ 12 3^ I 2 3 k \ 

" ;our"::Hr ^"^^^"" ^^^y^^ ^" meeting^, dealing w/ith other 

Husband Wife \ single . \ , • / 

1 2 3h 12 3h I 2 3k ,\ ' 



• i 
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\ 

\ 



d. Vocational Training (classes to htlp you get a better job) 

Husband Wife . Single ' \ ^ ... 

123^ 123k 123^ 

e. Recreation and leisure time (classes in any of the activities that people 
could eagage in for fun, if they had the proper training--outdpor -sports , 
hobbiii , games , e tc . - 

. Husband Wife Single - , t 

123^ 123^ 123^ ' 

w , . ' % . . 

f. Family health and home management (classes to help adults become better * 

hooemakers, shoppers, parents, and money managers --for example, cooking, 
sewing, upholstering, first aid and personal health) 

\ * * ' 

' HQsband Wife Single 

123^ 123^ 123^ 

g. < The fine arts (classes in art, music, creative writing, etc.) 

A 

Husband Wife Single 

123^-123^ 123^ ^ 

h. Management and supervisory training (classes in accounting, marketing, 
management, business research) 

Husband Wife Single * / ' * 

^^N^ 123^ I23U ,123^1 

9. The^c>c^and county school systems would like to have your suggestions for 
hew adult education classes that Interest you« List as many«as you can in 
the spaces provided r 

Husband : I. 1__ : 

2. : . • A 



3. 

Wife 1. 

2. 
3.' 

Single I. 

2. 

• 3- 
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UNII.VERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

Ur.XINCION Kf NTUx:KY 40506 



4 

< Ol LI ' .1 Ol tiMM'Al U)N 
' *fi«»NAt •f><> ATI «H 



4ane 17, 1974 \ 



Dear Resident: 

The University of Kentucky has been asked to do a study of the ad^lt 
education needs of Jefferson County, and your name was selected as .a 
participant. One important part of this study is to find out what « 
you, the taxpayer, think about adult education . I am'talking al?out 
all classes taken by adults who are not full-time students, with the 
exception of classes leading to a degree from a college, junior 
college, or technical school. 

hfost adult classes of this type are made available to the conmunity 
by tRe city and county school systems. Both the city and cbunty want 
to improve their programs, and they need your Jielp. By completing and 
returning this questionnaire you will be "helping these officials spend 
your tax. mjbney in ways that reflect what the community wants. It 
doesn't nvitter whether you have tal^ an adult education codrse or not. 
What is Important is your opinion, and everyone has an opinion. 

Please help us improve your adult programs by completing and returning 
the ertclosbd questionnaire as soon as possible. For your convenience 
a self-addressed, postage paid envelope. is enclosed to aid you in 
returning the form. Thank you for your cooperation, and I will look 
forward to hearing from yoU. 

Yours truly, f 

Tom WilTcerson 

Project Director . j 

/js 

Enclosures * , 

V 
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Appendix E 



Adult Education Employer Survey 

(Adult education classes are an^ classes offered to people over l6 years 
of age, who are not full-time' students . Exceptions are those classes leading 
to a degree from a college, junior .college , or technical school.) 

Directions ; 

The infckmation requested on thU form i3 for research purposes only. 
Tabulation oT the information will insure thdt no person, or organization, will 
be identified. Please respond to each item by checking (✓) the appropriate 
items, or by filling in the proper blanks. 

\ 

I. H^ve you ever read a brochure, seen an ed, or heard acfyone talk about 
adult education classes? \ ^ 

la. If ye$, check (/) alTthe blocks that tell where you read, saw, or heard 
about an adult education class. 



School catalogue 



Friend 



Newspaper 



Employment Service 



Employer 



Radio, TV 



Vocational Preferences 

Vocational training is an important part of adult education. ' Listed below 
are some of the training programs offered in adult centers at a cost of 
$1C to S.O. Look at the list and check in column ;lj any of the 

courses in which your company might wish to have all, or some, of your 
employees take part- -if yoii would not, want them to take part Leave column 
(l) blank. For those items that you check in column (l), write in column 
.(2) the number of employees per year that yoa would want to enroll. 



Accounting i Bookkeeping 






Sa lesmanship 






Computer Programming i Operation . 






< 

Business Research 






Shorthand 






.Human Relations in 
/ Business . 






Typing 






Auto Body Repair 






Business Machines . 






Carpentry 






Office Procedure 






Electronics ^ 






Real Eatate Agent 






Brick Laying & Concrete 
Finishing 







c 
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I 



Business Manageraent 






Kcsiaencial h lec tr i ca 1 
Wiring 


1 




Advertisinji 






Welding 


■> 




Appliance Repair (includ- 
Ing ridlo and TV) 






Practical Nurse 






florlstry & Nursery Work 






Dental Assistant 






HettinR !c Air Conditioning 






Medical Secretary 






Plumbing iR^tallaCion 
Reptlr 






Other (specify) 






Machine Shop 













None of these, because 



What are your three most <?riticijl employee needs? By critical, I mean trained V 



employees who possess a stall that is in short supply in :your area. This woulc 
include white and blue collar jobs for both male and female employees. 

a. Type of job: .- ' ''^ 

(1) Number of Employees needed 

(2) Formal training required (Check (v/^) the cqrrect item) 



(a) College degree 

(b) , Som^ college , 



(c) High fichqol & 

related Job erainlng 



(d) ' High school (no 

job training) 

(«) Apprenticeship 
(f) Other vocational 
training 



(3) Require<i number of ^ears of related woTk experience (check (v/^) 
the correct It^m) : 

' / . 

, Sf ) None ^ (c) 2-3 (e), 6 or more 

(b) 1, ^ (d) , U.5 ^ 7 c 

Type of job: _^ ^ 

(1) Number of employees needed _____ 

(2) Formal ^training required (Check (✓) the correct item) 



(a) College degree 

(b) Some college 

(c) High school*& related 
Job training 

210 
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^(d) High school (ho 

Job training ^^^^ 

(e) Apprenticeship 

(f) Other vocational training^ 



■ 



-3- 

(3) Required number of years of related work experience (check (^) 
the correct item) : 

(a) None ^ (c) 2-3 (e) 6 or more 

(b) 1 ^ (d) l|-5 1 



c. Type of Job! 



(l) Number of employees needed 



(2) Formal training required (check (✓V'the correct item) 

(a) College Megree (d) High school (no 

(b) Some col].eg^ job training 

(c) High school & related (e) Apprenticeship 



job training * (f) Other vocational training 

(3) Required number of years of related work experience (check (✓) 
the correct item): 

*► 

(a) None '_ (<=) 2*3 (e) 6 or more 

(b) 1 (d) lf-5 ^ 

Adult Education Program Preferences 

k. Here is a list of the kinds of -classes that could be taught in an adult 
education center. As an employer, use this scale and circle the number 
that shows how importaat you feel each one would be to the adult'fe in your 
community in terms of job performance and morale. 

1- -Extremely Important-A very large Aumber of my employees should 

take k course of this type 

2- -Important-Many of my employees sKould take a course of 

this type 

r 

3- -Unimportant-Very few of my employees should take a course 

of this type 

l+--Not Important at ail-Almost none of my employees should take 
' . a course of this type 

a. The basic learning skills (reading, writing, arithmetic 12 3^ 

b. The basic high school subjects , (classes to obtain a diploma, I 2 k 
or to paas a high school equivalency test) 

c. Psychology - human reMtions (classes in meeting and 1 2 3 
• dealing with other people and yourself) 

A. Vocational Training (classes to help you get a batter job) 1 2 3 U 
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e- Recreatio n and leisure time (classes In any of the activities 
that people could engage in for fun, If they had the proper 
tr«lnlng--outdoor sports, hobbies, games, etc.) 

Family he alth and home management (classes to help adults 
become better homemakers, shoppers, parents, and money 
managers--for example, cooking, sewing, upholstering, first 
aid and personal health)- 



g< 
h. 



The fine arts (classes in art, music, creative writing,' etc.) 

Management and super visory training (classes in accounting,' 
marketing, management, biisilness research, etc.) 



I 2 3 k 
12 3*+ 

I 23 h 
I 2 3 h 



How many employees (including ilanagement. persdhnel) are typically on 
your payroll? ' , 



What was the amount of your comjiany's total sales (in dollars) in calendar 
year I973? • / . 



Please check (v/) the space that describes the type of business in which 
your company is engaged. 



_a. Manufacturing 
_b. Retail' Business 
_c. Wholesale Business 
_d. Warehouse 

_e. Sayings and Loan, Banks, 
Trust Companies 



.8- 
h. 



Office Businesses and Pro- * 
fessions (selling a service 
rather than a product), 
Hotels And Restaurants 

Natural Resource Industry 
(agriculture, mining, tiipber, 
water power) 



Transporta tion<and Comnun 
cation " 



Federal", State, Lqcal Govern-' 
ment 



_k. Construction ^nd Building 




COLLCCt Of LOUcATiON 

^ VOCATlOHAl tOuCATlO*4 



June 24, 1974 



VERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

LtXINOTON, KENTUCKY 40506 



5 • . 

Dear Sir: 

The University of Kentucky has been asked to doll study 'of the adult 
education needs of Jefferson County and your company has been selected 
as a participant. One important part of tl^is study is to find out 
what the business community thinks about adtilt education. When I 
speak of adult education I am talking about all classes taken by adults 
who are not full-time students with the e^xception of classes leading 
to a degree from a college, junior college, or technical school. 

Most adult classes of this type are made available to the comminity by 
the city and counfy school systems. Both th« city and county want to 
improve their programs, and they need your help. By completing and re- 
turning this questionnaire you will be helping these officials spend 
your tax' money in ways that reflect .what the coifinunity wants.- It does 
not matter whether you have taken an adult education course or not. 
What is important is your opinion as "a representative of your company 
and we hope you wiH §hare your views with us. 

• 

Please help, us improve your adult programs by. completing and returning 
the enclosed questionr^aire as soon as possible. For 3rour convenience a 
self-addressed, postage paid envelop is enclosed to aid you in returning 
the form. Thank you for your cooperation and I will look forward to 
hearing from you. . - 

Sincerely, 
Tom Wilkerson 

• Projecj; Director ^ . * 

FTW/lf' 
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coLLCce OF coucaYion 

VOCATIONAL (OuCATlON 



MNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 



I/.EXINGTON. KENTUCKY 40506 



August 12, 1974 



1 



'Dear, Citizen: ' * 

^ Your name I was selected at random to part 
opinion survey of the adult education needs ^ 
As of this date, only about 10% af the indiv 
responded. ' \ 




^ejn a public 
ferson County, 
selected have 



Please take a few minutes and complete this form. Afc a 
citizen your opinions are important to help educator^ pro^/ide the 
kihiof training the community wants and needs for it^ aciults. 

In the event the oi^igjimal questionnaire has been mi^Jlaced, 
I am eneiosing a second Cotoy. I will eagerly await your I'reply; 
however, if you have alreaWy Vturned the f^nii please Igriore 
t^is request. ' I " / 

YQurs truly, ' ' 



Tom Wilkerson 
Project Director 



TW/sm 
Enclosure 
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^ AN eOUAL OW>RtUNITY UNIVCRSITY 

ERIC ^ 



i. 



^PENDIX F 
SECONDARY DATA SURVEY OF THE COMMUNITY 

What Is the total population of the area served by your present 
adult programs? 



\^ 723 > 300 in I97h 

\{hat has been the total percentage change in population during the I96O 
t^ 1970 period? 



2«. 



2b. 



^ /' 

What has been the totrft percentage change in the non-white population 
during the I96O to 1970 period? 



Why has this change occurred? Net immigration from surrounding rural 
areas to the central suburbs. — 



Present I Population characteristics by census tract 

(Sourc^l 1970 Census of Population and Housing, U.S/Dept of Commerce, May,, 1972) 



1 


Number 






Avg 


Tract No, 


df -Non -White 


Md Inconje 


Md Ed Level 


No/HousehxJld 


0001 


0012 


07883 


09.7 


3.22 


0002 


0111 


1609'* 


08.7 


3.19 


0003 


6217 


07298 


09.0 


3 ••25 ' 


0001+ 


lit95 


09537 


10.5 


3-37 


0005 


0016 


06861 


08.7 


3-13 • 


0006 


2692 


06929 


09,7 


3.20 


ooq? 


.3093 


07773 


10.7 


• 3^1^ , 
3.7U 


0008 / 


1991 • 


07755- 


10.8 


0009 , 


3130 , • 


08057 


10.9 


. .3.22 . 


0010 




07085 


10.9 


3/65 


0011 


500^' 


09209 


11.7 ' 


3.38^ 


0012 


2837 


,10169 

071^68 


. 12.0 


3 M 


0013 


1301. 


11.0 


^+•35 


OOlU 


6221 


01+309 


11.0 


^+•35 


• 0015 


5067 


07560 


09.8 


3.'+5 


0016 


3096 


07899 


•09.3- - 


3-*35 


0017 


3791 


0815U 


09.7 




0018 


30 11+ 


05780 ■ 


09.1 


0019 


2596 


01+269- 


09. 8\ 


■ 2.72 


0020 . 


3P19 


05067 


09.1+"- 


2.71 



(Source: 



1970 Census of Population and Housing, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, . 

May, 1975) - W ' ^ " . 
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1- 



Tract No- 



Number 
of Non-White 



Md Income 



Md Ed Level 



Avg 
No/Household 



;5 



7 





0301 
OHO 
(J6U5 

1:676 
2028 
kl22 
■ 01+27 
' 0153 
1662 
03S5 

on\ 
1591 
0562 
1775 
0216 

01+76 
0000 

"0000 
0000 
ooou 
000 

0176 
0006 
0089 

0000 

■ 0028 
0010 
0295 
039^ ' 

02l|0 

■ 001*8 
0077 

0001 

. 131+1^ 

. ^018 
0118 

0035 

20lt6 

1363 
0290 

3291+ 
0263 
0009 
0812 
0623 
0155 




06699. 
P 51+23' 
O6039 

01*677 
03729 
05968 1 

05195 

07153 

02750 

02356 

03227 

02783 

Ol|i+86 

05250 

02790 

08556 

06989 

07935. • 

09055 

0857I+ 

08271+ 

08727 

06760 

091+92 

09985 

101+87 

00000 

03763 
05833 
06935 
06313 
06055 
06711 
06528 
07008 
07972 
05155 

0000 

03206 
01+093 
01+757 

03913 

07118 

07679 
06772 
06122 
07911 



08.6 
08.5 
08.3 
08 7 
08.6 
08.6 
08. 9 
08.9 
07.8 

07.3 
08.7 
'08. 3 
08.2 
08.9 
08.8 
09.1+ 
08.8 
08.9 
09.8 
09.6 

09-7 
10.3 
09.8 

11.5 
10.3 
12.0 
I08.I+ 

08 8 

11.6 
■ 10,1+ 
10 .'3 
ll.O 
12.2, 
12.2 
08.1+ 
10.1 

07.9 

P7.1 

08.6 

08.5 

08 1+ 

09^0 ' 

08.7 • 

08.9 

08.9 

08.9 

08.9 



Number 
of Non-White 



A 



! ^ 



\ 



Ijtd Income Md Ed Level 



Avg 

Mo/Household 



0069, 

0076 

'0071' 

0072 

0073 

007k ^ 



CXJ77" 

0078 

0079 

0080 

0081 

0082 

0083- 

008k 

0085 

0086 
0087 
0088 
0089 
0090 
0091 
0092 
0093 
0091/ 

0095 
■0096 
. 0097' 



\OlO5 
0106, 
0107 
0108 ' 

0109.01 
0109.02 

Olio 

0111 * 

0112 V 

0-114.01 
0118 
0122 ' 
0123 
0127 
0128 
0122^ 



0330 
0030. 
0000 
0002 
0095 
0087 
^^25 
0002 
0010 
OOGf 
0004- 
.0013^ 
'(5Q07 
ooJ+9 
0013 

0001 
0000 
0004 
0001 
0000 

0008 

!00Qt 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0001 

0037 

,0000 ^ 
0022 ' 
0000 ■ 

0033 

0000 
0000 
■ 0000 
0000 . 

■0006 ' 
0674 
mi8 
^poo 



V 



07683 ^ 

08853 . 

07718 ;■ 

07^400 ' ' 

' 071*03 
09111 , 



10186' 
11558 
10473 
. V8733 

06359 , 

06891' 

10143 * ■ 

1061+6 . ' 
. 0951*0 
U268^ , 

17705" 

■ 21064 

13543 . 

12270 

10490 

10022 
09006 i 

11075 

08481 

13380 
16937 

■ 11882 
18912 
07583 

. 13883 
13128 ■ 

11^797 

11974 
13035 • 
13886 
12054 , 

0000 

08656 

• 09543 
12007 

• 12112 

07509 
101463 
08933 



09.0 
09.0 

09.5 

1^.2 
0^,4 

■ 09.^. 

- 12.4"^ 
13.6* 

' ' 12.4 
^ 12.2 
08.8 
. 08.7 
.^13.6 
L2.5 
2.1 
2.8 
6.2 
5.2 
2.7 
2.6 
2.1 
1.2 
09.7 
2.1 
0.2 
2.1 
3.0 

2.3 
2.8 

2.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.4 
.'2.5 
2*..7 
2.4 
2.8 

09,9 
1.4 

.0.5 
2.3 
2.1 
1.4 
0.8' 
1.4; 



2.79 

^.66 
2.60 
2.7q- 
3.19 
2.69 

2 45 
■ 2.85 
2.58 
2.49 
•2.88' 
2.74 
'2.01 

2v56- 
2.34 

2.80 
2.96 
2.1*6 
2.85 
3.10 . 

\3.IQ 

\3*03' 
V06 

3.68 ' 

3.14 
2.94 
1 3.71 
2.25 

3.69 • 
•3.34 . 
2.98 

. 3.40 
'3 66 
i 69 

2.42^ 
4.24 

3.60 
•3.71* 



56 
,64 

49 
,16 



.3 41 
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Tract No. 



of 



Nui 
Non 



\ 



Ol2'+/oi 
0l2l(.0.' 
'Ol2l+\^3 
.012^ ^ 
j0075.01 
IOO75.O2 
0077 
0078 
0091 
0098 
0099 
0100.01 
'0100.02 
0100.03 
OIOI 01 
0101.02 
' 0102 

0103.01 
.0103:02 

olo-; 

\pio6 

0107 

dloo 

0109.01 

0110 ;oi 

0110.02 
0111 
0112 ' 
fOll3 
oui+.-oi, 

011J+.02 

0115.01 

0115. <^ 

0116 

01179I1 

0117.02 

0117.03 

0118 

0119.01 

0119.02 

0119.03 ' 

0120.01 
0120 02 
0122 



njVhlte 



Md Income 



Md Ed Level 



Avg 

No /Household 



00 L? 
QOOU 
0000 
002? 
0012 

01+69 
0001 
0000 
0001 
0000 

0000 

0001 

0059 
0059 • 

0006 
. 006a 
0131 
0072 

059^ 
0369 
0008 
0010 

ii.:8 
0000 
^007 N 

. 03U8 
0927 
0000 

5095 

0012- 
,6082 
0008 
0000 
0^33 
58 



0*0^38 

0061 
0015 

0000 
0028 
00p9 
0160 
0058 
0019 



' 09863 

iojos 
10710 

• 0961+^ 
32676 
221+70 
5000 
09^11 

- 10239 
1171+7 

k13933 
11+957 
l652r 
I21I+O 
1051+6 
11+785 ■ 
07750 
20158 
083U0 
L.'971 
I356I+ . 
128?&- 
15701 
12778 
I356I+ 
,10713 
09336' 
11683 

11+175 
09128 

09962 
09706 

• 12038 
11313' 
09108 
10772 
09715 
10592 
08352 
08893 
1001+9 
11370 
09897 

•• 09976 
12275 



10.6 
-12 0 
11.6 
11.0 

15.9 
11+.^ 
15.8 

L2.1 
12.1 
12.5 
12.7 
13.7 
13.5 
12.7 
12.3 

12.9 
08.1+ 

II+.5 
12. d 
12.6 
.2.7 
IP. 8 

12.9 
12.6 
12.6 

12.3 
1*2.3 

12.1+ 

12»3 
12.0 

11.2- 

12.1 

12.1+ 

12.3' 
10.1+ 

12.1 

11. a 

11.7 
10.0 

9.9 
U 2 
12.1 
10.9 

11.9 
12.0 



\ 



/ 



3.89 

3»59 
3-28 

3. 18 

3'- 36 

3.23 

2.47 

3.1+1 

2.81+ 

2.77 

3-35 

3-'+9 

3.72 , 

3.'+9 

. 3.'+3: 
' 3-75 

■ 3 75 
3.33' 
3.^9 
3.03 
2.61 

3.6(9 
•3.41 
3.i8 
3.2I+ 

•.2.97 
3. "58 
2.23 
3.90 
-3.'+9 
3-35 
3.82 
3. 71+. 
.3.50 
,3.86 

' 3.91 
3.83 
3.59 • 
4.0.1+ , 

* 3.67 
3-57 . 
1+.12 
3.71 
3.'+5 
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\ 



Tract No. 



Number 
of Non-White 



/ 



Md Incom e wMd Ed Level 



Avg 

No/Hou8eho Id 



0123 
0l2i+ 
[2h 
h2k 

0125 
0126 
0126 
0127 
0128 

0129 
0130 
0131 
xOl32 
•0077 
0078 
0091 
0105 
0106 
0107 
0108 
0119 
0110 
.0111 
0112 
Ollk 

Oik 

011» 

0123 

0112 
0l2i+ 
l0l2i+ 
0l2i+ 
0125 
0127 
0128 



.01 
.02 
.03 

.01 
.02 



S 




01 
ou 



01. 



.X)l 
.02 
.03' 



0001 - 
0001 

ooof 

0008 

0003 
0015 

0001 

0203 

0315 
^000; 

. 0000. 

ootk 

0000 

0031 

0000 
0002 

0008 
ooio 
0028 

0001 
OOkh V 
010i+ 
0927 
0033 

' 5095 

0012 

0015 
0067 
ooi9 
0013 
0013 
0008 
0025 

0877 

1333 



-lli+77 . 

10658 
10896 ' 

100^3 

09728 

U593 
10180 

09153 

10330 
1032*+ 
l2li+9 
1>159 
1209i+ 

12765 
10207 
lOli+3 
li+7'+l > 

12678 
15115 

13092 

12026 , 
12039 

11757 
12210 

09137 
09870 
09128 
il850 

11834+ 
09969 

i090i+ 

101- 

OS " 
09032 
10383 



11.8 
>12.2 
,^12.0 
11.1 
11.1 

11.5 
10.6 
10.1 



1 

.9 

.7 

.7 
.7 
.9 



, 10. 

09. 

12. 
. 12. 
12. 

13. 
12.2 
11.8 
12.8- 
12.6 
12.8 
12.6 ■ 
12. k 

12-. 5 
I2.h 
12.7 
12\0 
J 1.^2 

12.0 
12.1 
10 8 
12.0 
11.2 
11.1- 
10.2 
10. 3« 
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What Is the total sitf of the comunltle« labor ftorce? 



(a) What i unemployed tn 197^^? I;^ * 

(b) What i male? ' ' ^^GlM'"^ 

(c) ^What % non-white*^ . » ^^3.9^* 



(d) What i female? ^8.6i>* 



(e) What ^ change in the work Q.2i> 
torce? 



\ 



Source: Annual Manpovet Planning Report, Louisville ShJSA, Ky., DeparJ 
of Human Resources, January 1975, pp. 15-20. 

* • 

Uhat has been the change in the population comppsition? 
(a>^l6-2l +2177^* 
(b) 22-l.li ^ \l^.<^„* ■ '\ 



meat 



(c) 1+5 and over ^ -MO . ki> * 



^LOYMENT WVELOPMENTS BY mjOR INDUSTRtES 
^ Usee attached chart) 

Sources Ar^nual Manpower Planning Report, Louisville, SMSA, Ky. Departmen 
of'iluman Resources, January 1975. 



Source: Annual Manpower PlaRning Report Louisville, SMSA, Ky. Department 
*of Hmpan Resources, January 1975. 
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CJ 3r 
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O (O 



7. 



/ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTUOOK BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 



\ 



OccuDA tionfl 1 HOT I' 

Classification ) 




Occupational Nee 




1973 




1^77 


RTT^TNPCC 3L dWTf^u r%n relink /w^e* 
DUO LctL,oo oc UrriLL (X/CUFATIONS 


' $ 


/ 

1263 / 


\ 


To tB Is 


TOOl 


,2310a 


Rnolflf PPn i no T £, T T 


256 


/ 

768 / 


1280 


OUUNNCCp Litg TlCn» up. i oc II 


108 


32*+ / 


'■ ' 5I4O 


(^a 1 M/*K Ar> A v> T 9 TT 

v»aic» ncn • upcr. i olc II 


' Ik 


222 


^ 370 


'T V n i R t 


'♦OO 


1200 / 


200a 


Clerk, General 
Telephone Opdxat^or 


•■ 1^29 


5^87/ 




W)0 


\ I20a 


^000 


Secretary \ 




\ 150^ 




Stenographer \ 


i+00\ 


1200 


■ rooo 


Trans. Mch. Oper. \ 


'58" 


160 ^ 


261 


Programmer, Buslne^sV . ' 


\ "59 


L61 


\ ^ 

\ 285^ 


Digital Computer { 


80 


181 


K^y Punch 




1+20 


700 


Manager Trainee 


. 377 


1057 


1753 



Source: Report o'n Vocational Resources, I973, Vocational Resource 
Committee^, Spring, I973, p. 26. . \ * 



/ 



i 



/ 



/ 



/ 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLO^ BY OCCUPATIONS CIASSIFICATION 

— OccupatioliajL Needs 



Occupational DOT 
Cl a ig ificatton 



MMIKETINC AND DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS 

Totals 



Cashler-Cfecker 
Sales Cleric 
Salesman Driver 
Cashier II 
(iheeker Laund. 
Purchasing Agent 
Claims Exam. II 
Shipping/Receiving Clerks 
Stock Clerks 




1211 



7639 



I2S 



12753 



837 


1395 


2700 


i|500 


633 1 


1055 


837* 


' 1395 


72 


109 


126 


210 


288 • 


» 


k90 


81+9 


1656 


.2760 



\ 



_ 1 \ • ; 

Source: Report on Vocational Resources, 1973, VocatlonAl Resource 

Ciwinlttee, Spring, 1973, p. 27 



/ 
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V 



^EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 



Occupational DOT 
Ciafesiftcatj^on 



HEALia OCCUPATIONS 
Totals 

% 

Dental Asst. 
Nurse (R.N.) 
Nurse (l. P. ) 
Nurse Aide 
Orderly Med \ Ser . 
Med. Asst. 
Med. Tech. 
Mental Health Asst. 
Podia trie Asst. 
Psychiatric Aide 
Med. Records Clerk 



1973 



Occupational Needs 



950 T 


2094 


^33 








8 


22 


35 


221 


663 


1105 


200 


600 


\ooo 


2llO 


720 


12S^ 


79 


151 


227^ 


1*0 


75 


LIO 


h3 


' 116 


183 


kl 


99 


163 


^3 


llf5- 


277 


15 


239 


1^31 


26 . 


6U 


102 









Source: Report on Vocational Resources, 1973, VocatioitaJ*^ Resource 
Coomittee, Spring, t'973, p.28. • . ^• 
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mPLOYMENT, OUTLOOK Ji OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 

Occup«tion«I DOT Occuptttoml Needs ' 

Clesttftcetton 1973 1973 1977 



HOME ECONOMICS OCCUPATIONS 

> 

Totals ^ . . 1137 3^36 5726 

Housekeeper 23 70 II3 

Alteration Tailor 60 iMf 228 

Display Artist " \ 19 71 ' 121 

Baker Bake Prod. 35 151 . 26i| 

Cook (Hotel &Rest.) 3OO ' 900 15O0 

Kitchen Helper >\ 30t) * 900 1500 

Walter or Waitress JlOO 1200 2000 



Source Jleport on Vocational Resources 1973 Vocational Re80ux^ce 

r ' Conmlttee Spring 1973- p 29. 
f 



/ 
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/ 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK BY OCCUPATIONAL CUSSIFICATTON 



Occupational DOT 
Claaatf tcatton 



LISTED TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Totals 



Cartographic Tech. ' 
. Chemical Tech. 

Comndnlcations Tech. 

Electronics Tech. 

Engineering Tech. 

Library Tech Asst. 

Plastic Molding Design 
^.Draftsman Mech. 

Const. Cost Est. 

Design Tech. 

Electronlc-Mech. Tech. 
Pood Quality Tech. 
High* Energy Forming Tech. 
industrial '^ng. Tech. 
Metallurgical Tech. 
Nondestructive Testing Tech 
Numerical Control Progr. 
Wood & Fyrnf tuVe Tec 
Products Development 
/Laboratory Tester-.^ 
Estimator 



Occupational Needs 




1973 

— g 1 mm 


1975 


1977 




/ 

f 




r7 cry 

757 


161+9 


2565 


13 


38 


64 


4l 


. 120 


199 


20 


* 

55 


90 


38 


84 


135 


I 39 


57 


■• 76 


11 


33 


52 


6 


21 


37 


. .83 


214 


350 


20 


39 


59' 


25 


39 ' 


59 


98 




401 






62 


15 


31 


46 


19 




54 


72 


\ 127 / 


• 183 


^■ 


31 


39 


15 


21 


31 


llf 


31 ■ ' • 


' 53 


18 


27 


37 


12k 


239 ' 


355 


37 


111 


185 



Source; Report .on Vocttlonat Resourdes, I973, Vocatlonkl 



\ 



Conaittee, Sprlrf^g, 1973, ^. 
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Resource 
« 



EMPLOWENX OUTLOOK BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 



Occupational DOT 
Cltsflfication 



Occupational Nee^s 

197^ / 1975 12ZI 



(TRADE AND IND^ OCCUPATIONS 
jTotals 



f ^ 



\ 

\\xto Body 

Auto Mechanics 

Diesel Mechaaics 

Truck Mechanics 

Auto Assembler 

Auto S^r. Sta Atcijrtdant 

Tractor-Trl. Truck Dr'. 

Cabinet Making * 

Carpentry ^ 

Oper. Engineer, Constu 

V 

"><:;Painter, Const. 
Brldlclayer, Const. 
Lineman, Const. Lt.Ht.Pw, 
Cement Mason 
Dry Wall Applicator 
V Roofer 

StruQV Steel Worker 
Pipeffltters or Plumbers 
Electricians 
OfficelMch. Repair ' 
Elec. ippll/ Service 



,ER1C 



0715, 






* 






im 




s6o 




C300 


15CX) 




116 


197 






680 




q6o 


1600 




000 


1500 






900 




l^P 


2ll6 


300 


'900 \. 


. 1500 


1+2 


126 , 


210 


lUl 


1+23 ' 


705 


151+ 


1*62 




160 




800 


125 


205 


287 


U3 


89 


I3U 




86 v' 


• 131 


80 


2^40 


1*00 




91^3 . - 


1523 






1239 


IV 




• 72 


3 


7 


13 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK BY OCCUPATIONAX qL^STFICATlON 



! Occupational DOT 
) Classification 



1973 



Occupational Needs 



Ml 



1977 



TRADE AND BID. OCCUPATIONS 
(Continued) 



Radio » TV Repair 
Appliance Uepalr (Small) 
Fum. Ins. R^p. Hot Air 
Re frig. Mech. 
Air Cond. Mech. 
Bindery Worker 



Printing Press Oper 



• Compositor 
Cig. Mak.Mch. Oper. 
Mach.Oper. Metal Fabr. 
Machinist 
Sewing Mch. Oper. 
Tool & Dye Maker 
Drier Operator 
Fireoon Sta. Boiler 
Grinder Op. Prod. 
Hach. Set-up op.- 
Holder of Coremaker 



Punch ^ess Op. 
Ind. Truck Op. • 
Truck-Crane Op. 
■M«lnt. Manl Bldg. 
Hdrint. Kan Factory 
Mai;ttt. XechllX 



k 

37 
II 
156 

63 
120 

29 
U5 

110 
,170 

100 

63 
21 
32 

29 
32 
78 

31 

26 
150 
ll;0 
160 



15 
96 
96 
30- 
kkh 
189 
360 
72 

135^ 
330 * 
510 
300 
.189 
. 61 
96- 
75 



228, 
219 




r 

733 

H 

600 
116 
225 
550 
850 
500 
315 
106' 

160 
121 

180 

195 
106 
750 
122 
750 
TOO 
800 



\ 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK BY OCCUPATIOKAL ^ZASSIPICATION 



Occupational DOT 
Classification ' 



, mi 



1973 



MI 



I 



^ TB^E AND IND. kxijCUPATIONS 
^Continued) \ 

t 

1 

MiJ^lwrlgJit 
Mech. Ind. Truck 
Carman Loc.Bldg. & Repair 
' Cen. Office Repr. Tl & Tl 
Furn. Ins. Rep. Hot Air 
Sheet Metal Worker 
felder, Arc 
fdlder, Comb 
Metal Flnls^her 
Metal Boring Occ. 
Metal Turn. Occ. 
Blacksmith Forging 
Mlllman Woodwork 
Furniture Finisher. 
Vood Saving Opns, 
B^aVitlcian 
Dry Cleaner 
Upholstery / 
Butcher (Meat Packing) 
Mailt Cutter (RTl. trdde) 
Dlspatcjher I 
Chem. Operator • 
Watchmaker 
Presser, Mach. 
Washer Mach. Lau. 




37 

■ 206 

>19»+ 
121 

67^ 
21+ 

ai 

159 
1+2 
61 
78 
52 
5 

99 
61+ 
1*6 
30 
36 
29 




Spi^rce: Repott on Vocational Resources, 

^ . ConuUttee, Spring, 1973 PP- 3l- 

\ I . 229 

•220 



325 
500 

155 
180 

151+ • 
1030 
970 
606 
28.5 
132 
111: 

311 
531 ' 
. 190 
235 
M+5 
139. 
20 
170 
51+1 
221 
230 

153 
201* 

117 



1973 1; Vocational Resource 
33. 



